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The Ted Kennedy Problem 














After President Bush, in a humane but risky 
move, decides to house and defend the 
Kurds in northern Iraq, American soldiers 
scout for places toset up landing zones and 
campsites ata refugee centeri in Isikveren, 
Turkey (see page 34) 
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FROM THE PUBLISHER 


T IME is a magazine of lines— 
not only headlines but also 
bylines, story lines and hairlines 
(those on us, which sometimes re- 
cede, and those in the magazine, 
which separate the columns). The 
magazine’s great lineman is Trang 
Ba Chuong, who every week helps 
supervise the delicate work of as- 
sembling on the page all its ele- 
ments. The job takes great pa- 
tience and an attention to detail, 
but some of us haven't realized 
how he has applied these same 
virtues over the past 10 years to 
the enormous job of getting his 
family out of Saigon. Two weeks 
ago, cight of his relatives, includ- 
ing his 78-year-old father and 67- 
year-old mother, landed in New 
York City to begin a new life in 
the U.S. They joined another 


eight relatives who had arrived six months before—a total of 16. 
Trang’s journey to this country began in chaos, He was hired 
as a part-time telex operator in the Saigon bureau in 1971, and 


town. Despite a curfew and checkpoints manned by nervous sol- 
diers, he and Trang trekked across the city in a yellow mini Moke 
to retrieve Trang’s wife and two-year-old daughter. “It was the 


Finally together: Trang surrounded by his relatives 


“The fact that my parents wanted to be with 
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me really moved me.” 


volunteered to stay behind with correspondent Bill Stewart after 
most of his colleagues were evacuated. Saigon fell apart quickly, 
and so did Stewart’s plans for getting himself and Trang out of 
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dumbest thing any of us had ever 
done in Vietnam,” Stewart says. 
Stewart returned from this suc- 
cessful mission only to learn that 
he could not bring any Vietnamese 
out with him. 

Trang made his own way to the 
U.S. and landed a job as a mail- 
room clerk at Time Inc. Today, at 
43, he is a supervisor of production 
at TIME. 

Trang became an American 
citizen in 1981, and began the bu- 
reaucratic process of bringing his 
relatives here from Saigon. It took 
forms on the American side, and it 
took more forms on the Vietnam- 
ese side. But the family finally ar- 
rived. “The fact that my parents 
wanted to leave their country after 
spending their whole lives there 
because they wanted to be with me 
really moved me,” says Trang. And 


another thing: Trang’s eight-year-old son, who was born here and 
speaks only English, has announced that he wants to learn Viet- 
namese. “So he can talk to his grandparents,” says Trang. 
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If you're uneasy about nuclear electricity, 
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consider the alternatives. 


Over and over again, Middle East 
instability has threatened much of the 
world’s energy supplies—including 
America’s, where we now import over 40% 
of our oil. It’s time this country achieved 
a balanced energy strategy that reduces 
our vulnerability to the whims of tyrants. 


Nuclear energy is part of that strategy 
With 112 plants licensed to operate in the 
US., nuclear-generated electricity already 
cuts America’s oil imports by 740,000 barrels 
every day. That's more than we imported 
from Iraq and Kuwait before the war: 

Still, we need more nuclear plants. To 


meet America’s growing electricity demands, 
and to bolster our independence from danger- 
ously unstable energy sources. All without 
emitting any greenhouse gases or air 

pollutants. For more information, write to the 
US. Council for Energy Awareness, P.O. Box 
66080, Dept. OT01, Washington, D.C. 20035 


Nuclear energy means more energy independence. 
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LETTERS 


THE SIMPLE LIFE 


“The simple life 
reflects a need to 
re-establish 
control of our 
lives.” 


Peter V. Fossel, Editor Country Journal 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


The simple life is not a low-budget al- 
ternative to the complex life [LivinG, April 
8]. It embodies a deep-set system of per- 
sonal values, attitudes, behaviors and 
goals. These do not automatically appear 
because someone has failed at “the com- 
plex life” or come face to face with its 
deadening requirements. The simple life is 
not an escape ramp off the fast track. 
Those who approach it without some level 
of personal metamorphosis will surely dis- 
cover they have opted for a different kind 
of dead end. 

Lawrence Bois 
Pittsfield, Me. 


The soul of our quest for the simple life 
may lie far deeper than polls reveal. The 
simple life reflects a need to re-establish 
control of our lives. It shows that we're ca- 
pable of accomplishing more than we 
thought—that we can build a table or a 
house with our own hands, run a store, 
plant tomatoes or play with children. We 
can laugh, wonder and depend on our | 
common sense. 

Peter V. Fossel, Editor 





Country Journal 
Harrisburg, Pa. 


How wonderful that people have 
learned money cannot buy happiness and 
that they have given up high-paying, high- 
powered careers to enjoy the simple life. 
They are lucky they have the choice. The 
majority of us live the simple life because 
that is all we can do. 

Tina Porod 
Marinette, Wis. 


How ludicrous to think the behavior of 

a few repentant yuppies constitutes a per- 

vasive movement in America. It sounds as 

if these lucky folks are taking a break made 
possible by their once inflated salaries. 

Lois Deming Hedman 

Chicago 


I'm writing to correct a misstatement in 
your article “The Simple Life.” You cate- 
gorized Rolex as a “then” product, imply- 
ing that Americans have decided that Ro- 
lex is not appropriate for the “now.” The 
fact is, we can’t make enough Rolex watch- 
es to fill the demand for them—a demand 
that is growing in the U.S. and worldwide. 
Then or now, Americans always seek out 
products of enduring quality. 

André J. Heiniger, Chief Executive Officer 
Montres Rolex 
Geneva 


Who are you kidding? Those yuppies 
who are scaling down are simply taking 
early retirement. 

Crystal Jarek 
Fort Myers, Fla. 


Here it is 2 a.m., and I've already deliv- 
ered two babies tonight, and I’m working 
on 30 straight hours without sleep. I’m 
reading this article on the simple life and 
thinking, Wouldn’t it be nice to have a farm 
somewhere and enjoy the simpler things 
life has to offer? Maybe tomorrow I'll look 
into it. Oh! That’s my patient shouting. 
Got to go. It was a nice diversion, anyway. 

Richard Levine, M.D. 
Wyckoff, N.J. 


At 42, I decided to retire from medi- 
cine and begin Ph.D. studies in mathemat- 
ics. I settled in a small college town 10 
miles from the nearest interstate. The kids 
can walk to school; I bike to class. Life can 
truly be a feast. 

Robert Ingle, M.D. 
Corvallis, Ore. 





_ Navigating Through Society 


In referring to her own educatjon in 
“Teach Diversity—with a Smile” [Essay, 
April 8], Barbara Ehrenreich seems to 
overlook the fact that she was given the 
tools with which to satisfy her curiosity 
about other cultures: reading, writing and 
libraries. If she has a limited view of Amer- 
ican history, perhaps the failure lies not in 
the schools but in what she did not take 





away from them. It can be horrifying to 
compare what students are taught with 
what they appear to have learned. 
Le Stark 
Houston 


Hurrah for Ehrenreich! She is correct, 
politically and otherwise. We should all 
lighten up. You may call me either “dis- 
abled” or “differently abled.” Just be sure 
to provide the ramps. 

Alice Metegrano 
Shepherdstown, W. Va. 





Two Warsaw Uprisings 


In your story about the treatment of 
Iraq’s Kurds [NATION, April 8], you point 
out the parallel some draw with the 1944 
Warsaw uprising. Your analogy is correct, 
but the facts are wrong. There were two 
unsuccessful uprisings. The Warsaw ghetto 
revolt occurred in April 1943, when the re- 
maining Jews of Warsaw rose up against 
the Nazis. Then in 1944, responding to the 
Soviets’ call, the Polish population of all 
Warsaw rose up to help them liberate War- 
saw from the Germans, but were betrayed 
and destroyed when the Soviet troops halt- 
ed just outside the city. 

Lawrence H. Wallach 
West Bloomfield, Mich. 





AHigh Price to Pay 


Bruce Nelan’s article “How Moscow 
and Beijing Lost the War” [WorLp, April 
1] correctly reasons that high-technology 
weapons and tactics won the war and ren- 
dered numerical superiority meaningless. 
The Japanese will probably take a keen in- 
terest in this lesson. With its economic 
might and high-tech industries, Japan 
could very well become the world’s pre- 
mier military and economic power within 
20 years if it chooses to remilitarize. 

Ant Baumgartner 
New York City 


In your assessment, Moscow and Bei- 
jing were unable to compete militarily with 
the U.S. because “their economies were 
not up to the task.” Neither is ours. To cre- 
ate the greatest military machine on earth, 
we have sacrificed health care for millions 
of our citizens, food for our children, hous- 
ing for our homeless and education for our 
youth, and we have surrendered our inner 
cities to drugs and crime. 

Rosalie Laune 
New Haven, Mo. 





Politically Correct Appliance 

Your article “Now They Tell Us!” [Na- 
TION, April 1], about woodsmoke pollution 
and wood stoves, presents a limited, dis- 
torted part of an interesting and important 
story—the successful efforts of the wood- 
stove industry to clean up its act. It is a dis- 
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NordicTrack makes it easy to get more 
from your workout in less time. 


1? It's more of a workout. 
Get more from the time you spend working 
out. Only NordicTrack accurately 
duplicates the smooth, non-jarring 
motion of cross-country skiing, 
the world’s best aerobic 
exercise. The exercise 
workload is shared by both 
upper- and lower-body muscles, 

so exercise requires less effort 

and provides greater cardiovascular 
benefits. And it burns more calories 
than any other type of aerobic 
exercise machine. 


2 « It's not 


a sacrifice. 
You don't have to sacrifice 
a lot of your time to get into 
shape. In just 20 minutes, 3 times a week, 
NordicTrack provides a total-body workout. 


ff It's easy. 


NordicTrack fits easily into your lifestyle, 
your home or office. And it's easy to use — 
step into the toe cups, begin with a smooth, 
walking stride and swing your arms like a 
pendulum, Best of all, NordicTrack can help i” 800- 28 888: I xT 
you achieve your fitness goals....whether you 3 5 

want to lose weight, develop greater muscle NordicTrack, Dept #377D 
tone, or just have more energy 141 Jonathan Blvd. N., Chaska i N ‘ 
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+ Improve your 
appearance 
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Call TODAY to find out how 

| you can make the most of 
your exercise time... 
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A Grand Hotel in the French Quarter, 


Hans Wandfiuh, our Swiss General Manager, personally 
oversees the impeccable European service that makes this 
renowned French Quarter hotel a New Orleans classic 


For reservations or information call your 
travel agent or 1-800-SONESTA 


{3 Royal Sonesta Hotel New Orleans 


300 Bourbon Street, New Orleans,LA70140 (504) 586-0300 
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LETTERS 


service to the American public and the 

wood-stove industry not to discuss new, 

clean-burning, EPA-certified wood stoves. 

In the case of woodsmoke pollution, indus- 

try and government are working together 
successfully to clean up the air. 

Carter Keithley, Executive Director 

Wood Heating Alliance 

Washington 


You assert that “people never realized 
how dirty” wood stoves are. Not true. Most 
of us working in energy-related fields knew 
that as early as 1974, if not sooner. 

Jay M. Pasachoff 
Williamstown, Mass. 
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Wallowing in the Mire 


Richard Corliss’s review of The Doors, 
“Come On, Baby, Light My Fizzle” 
(Cinema, March 11], brought moans from 
73 readers, making it the most criticized 
TIME movie review in recent memory. 
Most were appalled by the assertion that 
musically the Doors “were close to 
negligible, with one compelling tune.” 
Wrote William McEwen, Indian Shores, 
Fla.: “The Doors produced seven, count 
‘em, seven gold albums.” Asked another 
fan: “What about Riders on the Storm or 
The End?” Shar Angeli of Venice, Calif., 
threatened, “Jim's gonna get ya for this 
one.” Many wondered where our 
| reviewer could have been in the late '60s 
and early '70s, speculating that possibly 
he had never listened to the Doors. 
“Perhaps he was 
communing with 
John Denver,” wrote 
one. “Maybe he 
danced naked on 
acid, because his 
view of Jim Morrison 
is of his own 
imagination,” 
concluded Denise 
Kohnke of 
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CRITICS’ VOICES 
BY TIME’S REVIEWERS/Compiled by Andrea Sachs 


2 ART 

ART OF THE YIXING POTTER, 
Indianapolis Museum of Art, 
Indianapolis. More than 100 
16th through 20th century 
ceramic tea containers from 
the Yixing region of China are 
on display, many decorated 
with plant and animal designs 
and engraved poetry. Through 
June 30. 


ETERNAL METAPHORS: NEW 
ART FROMITALY, the High 
Museum at Georgia-Pacific 
Center, Atlanta. Paintings, 
sculptures and drawings with 
Mediterranean overtones by 
nine contemporary Italian art- 
ists. Through May 31. 


MUSIC 


THE BEST OF JULUKA 
(Rhythm Safari). An object les- 
son in the benefits of culture 
shock. Johnny Clegg, a white 
South African obsessed with 
Zulu culture, and Sipho 
Mchunu, a black man infatuat- 
ed with the rhythm of rock, 
made seven raving, ravishing 
Juluka albums between 1979 











and 1985. This selection of 
highlights from that time 

still has mule-kick energy, a 
proud social conscience and 

a sound that’s fresher than the 
day after tomorrow. 


FRANK MORGAN: ALOVE- 
SOME THING (Antilles). 
Ex-jailbird Morgan continues 
his comeback—and feeds his 
legend—with another dazzling 
performance on the alto sax. 
Up-and-coming trumpet phe- 
nomenon Roy Hargrove, 21, 
makes an impressive guest 
appearance, 


SING ATOZ (A&M) The toe- 
tapping, finger-snapping alpha- 
bet soup on this album, served 
up by the Canadian children’s 
trio Sharon, Lois & Bram, gets 
the two-year-olds and thirty- 
somethings in the house wrig- 
gling. When did frog sounds, 
xylophones, yodeling and 
zithers ever sound this good? 


TELEVISION 


DINOSAURS (anc, debuting 
April 26, 8:30 p.m. EDT). Meet 
the Sinclairs, a blue-collar sub- 
urban family with a difference: 
they’re domesticated dino- 
saurs. From an idea by the late 
Jim Henson, this live- 





CAUGHT IN THE ACT 


There’s a special flavor to music heard live in clubs: more 
relaxed than on records—often fiercer too, with inhibiting 
mikes out of the performers’ way. The first releases from Night 
Records, a new Virgin Records label specializing in live 
performances, catch four jazz stylists (Rahsaan Roland Kirk, 
Les McCann, Eddie Harris and Cannonball Adderley) in 
moods that seldom found their way onto more formal 
recordings. Kirk, best known for his atonal virtuosity in blowing 
three saxes at once, plays clarinet with a traditional New 
Orleans band in a sly, down-home version of The Black and 
Crazy Blues. And McCann, who prided himself on being as 


much an entertainer as a pianist, gabs, croons and narrates an 
| off-the-wall encounter with Charlie Parker. Producer Joel 
Dorn has so far accumulated more than 200,000 hours of ad-lib 
| material, including doo-wop, early rock and classics as well as 
| jazz. The tapes were made mostly by amateurs; the sound, to 


judge by Night's initial CDs, is crisp and professional. 











action sitcom is set in the year 
60,000,003 B.C. Any resem- 
blance to our own society is 
purely intentional. 


SWITCHED AT BIRTH (Nbc, 
April 28-29, 9 p.m. EDT). Based 
on the true story of two infant 
girls accidentally exchanged in 
a Florida hospital and raised 
for a decade by the wrong par- 
ents, this four-hour mini-series 
stars Brian Kerwin, Ed Asner 
and the underappreciated 
Bonnie Bedelia. 


e- 


OSCAR. Sylvester Stallone, 

in his first intentional comedy 
since Rhinestone, shows a light 
step as a recovering gangster in 
John Landis’ Prohibition-era 
farce. Doors slam, satchels are 
snatched, offspring spring up, 
puns run amuck. It’s all inex- 
cusable—and irresistible, 


CROSS MY HEART. A | 2-year- 
old’s mother has died, and his 
schoolmates conspire to keep 
the tragedy a secret. In this 
comic essay on the desperate 
ingenuity of youth, director 
Jacques Fansten nicely 
reworks a long-held credo of 
French filmmakers: that child- 
hood is both charmed and 
cursed, 


SUPERSTAR. Andy Warhol's 
nonlife and odd times get a 
spiffy collage treatment from 
documentarist Chuck Work- 
man. News and film clips 

mix with reminiscences from 
Andy’s cheerfully perplexed 
family back in Pittsburgh. 

A few Warhol Factory workers 
show up, wry and rueful, 
eager to prove they survived it 
all. 


PRESIDENT REAGAN: THE 
ROLE OF ALIFETIME by Lou 
Cannon (Simon & Schuster; 
$24.95). This is not the Reagan 
book that everyone is talking 


about—though, oddly enough, 
from the same publisher—but 








it is essential reading, compiled 
by a veteran journalist and 
Ronnie watcher, for anyone in- 
terested in the star politics of 
the 1980s. 


DARK STAR by Alan Furst 
(Houghton Mifflin; $22.95). 
Plot is less important in this im- 
pressive spy novel than descrip- 
tion, the re-creation of the 
nightmarish tensions that 
erupted during the 1930s be- 
tween Soviet NKVD agents and 
Stalin’s Georgian thugs. 





1 HATE HAMLET. Nicol Wil- 
liamson may really be John 
Barrymore’s ghost—he looks, 
sounds and swashbuckles like 
him as the bravura otherworld- 
ly mentor to a young TV star 
turned tragedian in this slight 
but fetching Broadway comedy. 


ONLY THE TRUTH IS FUNNY. 
Jack Rollins and Charlie Joffe 
manage Woody Allen and Da- 
vid Letterman, Their new cli- 
ent, the first in more than a 
decade, is Rick Reynolds, 
whose lacerating autobiograph- 
ical stand-up gets both laughs 
and tears off-Broadway. 


ANOTHER TIME. Albert Fin- 
ney on Broadway would be 
event enough, but in Chicago? 
At the Steppenwolf troupe’s 
new home, he repeats his 
London triumph in this play by 
Ronald Harwood (The Dresser) 
about a South African piano 
prodigy battling his heritage. 


RINGLING BROS. AND BAR- 
NUM & BAILEY CIRCUS. “The 
Greatest Show on Earth” lives 
up to its own grandiose billing 
in its 121st year. From the Cre- 


scendo of Cats to the finger- 
nail-biting Globe of Death, a 





| motorcycle thriller, this all- 


American tradition is sure to 
delight. In New York City 
through April 28, then on to 
Providence, New Haven and 
Hartford. 
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Chrysler believes safety belongs to everyone. Not just 
the rich. Not just the people who can afford $20,000 cars. 
That's why Chrysler puts a driver's air bag in every 
car it builds in the United States.* From its highest priced 
cars...to its lowest priced cars. 


“Excludes vehicles built for Chrysler: Imports, Laser, Talon, Premier, Monaco, Summit 











AMERICAS. 
CARS IN THE WORLD 
BAG.°7.699. 








PLYMOUTH SUNDANCE 


Air bags save lives. Air bags help prevent serious harm 
and injury. Air bags make sense. 

So why drive without one? When you don’t have to. 

Discover Dodge Shadow America and Plymouth 
Sundance America. Discover safety at $7,699** 


**Base sticker price. Title, taxes and destination charges excluded 
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2.2-Liter SOHC 
EFI Engine. 

A more powerful 
engine than 
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THAT MAKE THE AMERICAS 
ERS IN THEIR CLASS. 











Locks,when 
engaged, prevent 
rear doors from 
being opened 
from the inside. 
Peace of mind 
when driving 
with kids, 


whiter light on 
low beam, 25% jf 
brighter light on 
high beam, 
increase night 
visibility. 
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INSURAN€EE 


An American Tradition of Quality 


It’s an honor to be considered one of America’s highest quality insurance pr widers. Consumers consistently rate us among the best 
because of our innovative policies and the stability, quality and convenience which have become our hallmarks. 


If you'd like to benefit from the best possible insurance covera e through the best possible independent agents, contact the independent 
y : : g P Pr agen Y Pp 
insurance agent in your community chosen to represent The Cincinnati Insurance Company. 


The Cincinnati Companies/The Cincinnati Insurance Company 


The Cincinnati Insurance Company is a subsidiary of Cincinnati Financial Corporation. © 1991 
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AMERICAN SCENE 
Dillon, Montana 


The Rising 
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Sun Meets the Big Sky 


After buying a a U.S. cattle ranc h, a Japanese meat company sends its 
managers to train in the saddle alongside American cowpokes 





By TODD BREWSTER 


t the Lazy 8 ranch outside Dillon, 

Mont., a handful of tired cowboys 
shuffle into the calving barn for lunch. Troy 
Seilbach hangs up his spurs. Charlie Car- 
penter opens a thermos of coffee, and Blue, 
a dirty mixed-breed dog with a heavy pant, 
positions himself for a fallen crumb from 
one of the cowboys’ Baggies-wrapped sand- 
wiches. Emblazoned on the lunchroom’s 
white wall is a hastily drawn map of Japan. 

The map is the remnant of the previous 
wecek’s spontaneous noontime discussion, 
during which the two newest cowboys- 
who hail not from Bozeman or Butte but 
from Tokyo and Ehime prefecture—at- 
tempted to explain the geography of their 
native country. “Damn! 120 million people 
in a place the size of Montana,” says Dillon 
native Jim Cherney, 28, as he looks at the 
map. “That's a lot of people.” 

“Lot of people,” repeats Hidehisa 
Mori, 29. Mori, who says he grew up watch- 
ing dubbed Clint Eastwood and John 
Wayne movies, proudly tugs at his black 
Stetson and sticks his thumbs over his rat- 
tlesnake-buckle belt. Only the Japanese- 
English dictionary sticking out of his shirt 
pocket spoils a perfect Marlboro-man 
look. 

When the news came two years ago 
that the Lazy 8, a 77,000-acre property that 
stretches 40 miles south of Dillon to within 
roping distance of the Idaho border, had 
been bought for $12.3 million by a Japa- 


> 








nese meat company called Zenchiku, there 
was much the same outcry that has accom- 
panied more visible Japanese acquisitions 
like CBS Records, Columbia Pictures and 
Rockefeller Center. What made things 
worse was that the purchase was Zenchi- 
ku’s way of capitalizing on a relaxation of 
trade barriers that was meant to help 
American cattle companies. For a while, as 
word of the sale passed through town, dark 
clouds of xenophobia hung over Dillon. 
But now that East has met West, cowboy to 
cowboy, tensions have eased. “Anyone 
want a rice cookie?” asks Mori as he and 
his co-workers begin to eat. “I'll trade 
some Hershey’s Kisses,” says Seilbach. 
Mori and his compatriot, Kazuhiru 
Soma, are here as part of an apprentice- 
ship program established by Zenchiku. In 
order to better understand how American 
ranches work, and for their American 
ranchers to better understand the kind of 
beef that Japanese consumers will buy, the 
company has begun sending over young 
sales managers to work for two years each 
as American cowboys. Beef is a delicacy in 
Japan—selling for as much as $180 a 
pound. Since it is used in small amounts, 
the consumer prefers a high-quality, mar- 
bled meat filled with the intermuscular fat 
that America’s health-conscious buyers 
avoid, Teaching breeders at the Lazy 8 
about Japanese preferences is Mori’s and 
Soma’s job. Teaching “Harry” and “Kaz,” 
as they are called here, about roping calves 
and herding bulls is the job of cowpunchers 











like Cherney, Seilbach and 
Dick Chaffin. 

“The first thing that struck me about 
Montana was the sky,” says Kaz, between 
spoonfuls of rice and seaweed. “There's so 
much of it, much more than Japan. For 
days after I arrived, 1 would wander out 
onto the ranch late at night and look up at 
the stars. So many stars!” The next thing 
that struck Kaz hit a little harder. Assigned 
to wrestle his first calf, the newcomer re- 
sorted to the only technique he knew— 
judo—and landed in the dirt. “I tried leg 
sweeps,” he says, “only I had forgotten that 
they have four legs—two too many.” 

Never having traveled out of Japan be- 
fore, both men were taken aback by Ameri- 
can casualness. “I was puzzled by the name 
Lazy 8,” says Harry. “To us ‘lazy’ means 
only ‘lazy,’ as in sleeping off the saki. Now I 
know that ‘lazy’ can also mean ‘laid-back.’ ” 
Kaz, for his part, found the relationship be- 
tween boss and worker hard to fathom. 
Used to bowing when meeting a superior, 
he now greets John Morse, the third-gener- 
ation Montanan hired to run the Lazy 8, by 
shouting “Hi, John!” “Yeah, Kaz, you guys 
gotta get rid of that junk,” says Chaffin, of- 
fering a lesson in American egalitarianism 
between bites of a roast beef sandwich. 
“People who run things aren’t any better 
than us, They just make more money.” 

Harry has become enamored of the 
American way of life, sporting a bumper 
sticker on his Ford Bronco II that reads 
HAVE A NICE DAY in Japanese, and dream- 
ing of staying on in Montana beyond his 
two-year stint. While they have become 
proficient at roping calves, building fences, 
pitching hay and loading oats, both men 
say the best part of their experience has 
been the horseback riding. “Out on the 
plains, galloping along, I feel like a real 
cowboy,” says Kaz. “But you sure as hell 
don’t look like one!” jokes Chaffin as the 
room resounds with laughter. 

“We've had our problems,” says Car- 
penter, loading a plate of spaghetti and 
meatballs into the microwave. “But they 
mostly relate to language. These guys 
know some English, but they don’t know 


Carpenter, 





Soma, left, and Mori 
are learning to rope 
cattle and refine 
American beef for 
Japanese palates 
For a while, as 
word of the sale 
passed through 
town, dark 
clouds of 
xenophobia 
hung over 
Dillon 
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AMERICAN SCENE 


American slang, and cowboys use a lot of 
slang, much of it unprintable.” There was, 
for instance, some misunderstanding in- 
volving the word bull. Kaz and Harry ar- 
rived thinking it meant the male bovine, 
but when Carpenter and others say “that’s 
a lot of bull,” they may not be referring to 
cattle. “I don’t always want to look every- 
thing up,” admits Harry, who attends Eng- 
lish classes at nearby Western Montana 
College. “So sometimes I pretend to un 
derstand when I don't.” 

While some people still express resent- 
ment at the ranch’s sale, most have accept- 
ed Zenchiku as a friendly presence. Morse 
feels that any remaining suspicion toward 
the company is similar to the feelings towns- 
people would have had about any outsider 
“They're as worried about Californians,” he 
says, noting that the previous owner, the 
Metropolitan Life Insurance Co., is based 
in New York City—a place hardly more fa- 
miliar to Montanans than Tokyo 


ne factor in the change of mood was 

Zenchiku’s willingness to invest local- 
ly. The company gave $10,000 to the hospi- 
tal, and buys much of its farm machinery 
from the local John Deere outlet. Jackets 
and hats sporting the Zenchiku logo were 
given to each of the employees, w ho some- 
times wear them out to the local saloons. 
Zenchiku has even sponsored their own 
bowling team, though neither of the Japa- 
nese ranchers participates. “I prefer mar- 
tial arts,” says Kaz, who teaches judo to a 
handful of Montanans in town. 

Still, not all of Zenchiku’s decisions 
have been greeted warmly. Attempts by 
Morse to introduce Japanese consensus- 
management principles to the Lazy 8 were 
met with a less than enthusiastic response 
from the American cowboys. A “cowboy 
forum,” in which the group met weekly to 
air their grievances and offer opinions on 
how the ranch might be better managed, 
quickly dissolved. “We move cattle,” 
shrugs Seilbach. “How much is there to 
talk about?” Attempts to computerize the 
operation—tagging each animal with a dif- 
ferent number to follow their progress 
from birth through slaughter—did catch 
on, despite the cowboys’ grumbling. “An 
experienced cowboy knows much more 
than any computer,” says Seilbach, “but 
that’s the future. It’s not just the Japanese 
cither—everybody’s taking the cowboy 
skills away from the cowboy.” 

The crisp cold of a Montana winter af- 
ternoon creeps through the doorway as the 
cowboys prepare to go out and sort some 
more cattle. “Yeah, I hope to get to Japan 
someday,” says Chaffin, donning his spurs. 
“Not me,” says Seilbach. “I don’t think I 
could take all those crowds.” The group lis- 
tens silently as Harry and Kaz tell horror 
stories about sardine-packed subway cars 
and hotel rooms the size of cots. “Lot of 
people,” concludes Harry, to heads nod 
ding in agreement. “Here? A lot of sky.” 
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THE NEW SOUTH AFRICA 





by State President Frederik W. de Klerk 


his is a momentous and historical time for South Africa 

We have turned our backs on the past; a totally new 

political future awaits us. My Government and I have 

committed ourselves to work for a political order based 
on just, democratic and universally acceptable principles. Our 
goal is to establish a new South Africa free from all forms of dom- 
ination, oppression or discrimination, 

Important strides have already been taken towards this goal 
Over 100 racially discriminating laws and regulations have been 
scrapped, and no other measures with the same purpose will be 
instituted, There is every reason to believe that the laws which 
have become known as the cornerstones 
of apartheid, namely the Group Areas 
Act, the Land Acts and the Population 
Registration Act, will have been scrapped 
by the date of publication of this article. If 
not, there is no doubt that this will have 
been done by June this year before par- 
liament adjourns. Following the release of 
Mr Nelson Mandela in February, 1990, 
there was a continuous process of releas- 
ing political prisoners and detainees. The 
envisaged date for the completion of this 
process, also in terms of an agreement 
with the ANC, is April 30. Whether this 
goal can be fully realized in time, will 
depend on the cooperation and timeous 
compliance with agreed procedures by 
those affected. The State of Emergency 


has been repealed, and all detainees held 


in terms thereof have been released. The STATE PRESIDENT FREDERIK W. DE KLERK 





A 


nizations, have been unbanned and freedom of political expres- 


>, and other previously banned orga- 


sion has become the order of the day. My Government has com- 
mitted itself to a process of negotiation with all political parties 
with a recognized constituency with a view to formulating a new 
constitution enjoying majority support. My party is now open to 
all South Africans irrespective of race, color or creed. With the 
adoption of the Pretoria Minute an accord was reached between 
the Government and the ANC which opened the way to proceed 
towards negotiations on a new constitution 

In its resolve to create a new South Africa, the Government 
has set itself a demanding agenda, full of risks. It has to contend 


with ever-rising expectations, radicalism at both ends of the polit- 





ical spectrum, political violence, intimidation and poverty, aggra- 
vated by sanctions and other punitive measures, To overcome 
these difficulties we need, above all, a strong economy. More 
equity in our society is essential and this goal can only be 
reached by strong economic growth and greater allocation of 
resources to the needy. South Africa has the potential to provide 
higher living standards to all its people. My government is work 
ing hard to remove remaining stumbling blocks in the path of this 
ideal. | hope that this year will also see the end of externally 
imposed restrictions on our economic development 

I am greatly encouraged by the overwhelmingly positive inter- 

national reaction to the initiatives | 
announced on February 1, Compliments 
were received from political leaders 
worldwide. The irreversibility of the pro- 
cess of change in South Africa is now 
being accepted 

What kind of new South Africa do we 
aim for? In political terms I believe in 
universal franchise and a power-sharing 
formula not dissimilar to that of the US. I 
say yes to one person-one vote, but no to 
a winner-take-all model. The political 
philosophy espoused by Madison in the 
Federalist Papers concerning checks and 
balances in order to avoid the tyranny of 
the majority is also my philosophy. This, 
I believe, offers the best guarantee for a 
just and democratic South Africa. The 
pluralistic nature of our society and its 
potential for inter-group conflict leaves 
us little other alternative 

The basic principles my party stands for are clearly stated in 
our February 1 manifesto - universally acceptable principles on 
which the future democratic South Africa could be built. At the 
negotiation table, we will strive to convince other parties to join 
us in the pursuit of these principles. For they can form a binding 
factor for our society and our new nation, 

South Africa has embarked on a great new endeavour. This 
endeavour could perhaps be compared in socio-political terms to 
the great transformation America went through at the time of its 
Civil Rights Movement. I am deeply convinced that Americans 
will understand our challenge and lend support to the new future 


we are working towards 
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BREAKING OUT OF ISOLATION 








by Roelof F. Botha, Minister of Foreign Affairs 


he process of fundamental reform in South Africa set in 
motion with State President de Klerk’s historic speech 
at the opening of Parliament on February 2 last year 
and given further impetus by his Parliamentary address 
of February 1 this year, has changed South Africa's international 
situation dramatically. The pariah status and isolation which ham 
pered our country for many years, are giving way to international 
acceptance and understanding. Already during President de 
Klerk’s visits to Europe, the US and several African countries in 
1990, it was evident that South Africa was seen in a different light 
Leaders of the European Commu- 
nity hailed Mr de Klerk’s reforms 
as courageous and sincere, while 
President Bush, receiving Mr de 
Klerk at the White House last 
September, publicly declared that 
the reforms taking place in South 
Africa were irreversible 
The favorable reaction by 
world leaders as well as the inter 
national media to President de 
Klerk's 


remaining discriminatory legisla 


announcement that all 


tion would be removed from the 
books, 


trend. One of the most significant 


statute reinforced _ this 
responses came from the Euro- 


pean Community's Council of 
Ministers, which announced that 
the EC would start easing the 
sanctions adopted in 1986 as soon 
as legislative action had been ini- 


tiated to repeal remaining dis- 


The irreversibility of the reform 
process in South Africa is now being accepted worldwide. Sanc 
tions are withering away. The anti-apartheid industry is becoming 
more and more irrelevant and is facing insolvency. New realities 
are replacing former antagonisms: the demise of communism and 
the dawn of democracy in Eastern Europe have led to new rela 
tionships between South Africa and countries such as Hungary, 
Poland, Czechoslovakia, Romania, Yugoslavia and the Soviet 
Union, not only on the diplomatic level, but also in trade and 


technological exchange. Doors all over Africa are being opened 





PRESIDENT DE KLERK VIstreD THE US, EUROPE AND 
criminatory laws MANY AFRICAN COUNTRIES IN 1990 


New missions will shortly be established in several African coun 
tries. South Africa’s relationship with the rest of the African conti- 
nent, and in particular the Southern African region, remains of 
prime importance in our international position. Africa needs 
effectively-managed development more than ever before. With 
the world's attention focused on the Middle East, Central and 
Eastern Europe and the Soviet Union, South Africa is in a unique 
position to play an important role in this regard. With its well 
established economy backed by a sophisticated infrastructure and 
a wealth of entrepreneurial and technological expertise, South 
Africa is the natural cornerstone 
of economic development — in 


Africa. The 


pragmatism shown by 


Southern growing 
African 
leaders and their increasing 
acceptance of a changing South 
Africa as a partner in develop 
ment is opening up exciting new 
prospects 
South Africa has never asked 
for any foreign aid, and it is not 
our intention to do so. But only a 
strong and growing cconomy can 
allow us to improve the living 
standards of our own people and 
to play a constructive role in 
developing our region. Sanctions 
and boycotts severely limit this 
capacity, They no longer serve 
their purpose to abolish 
apartheid. They only serve to 
increase) unemployment, slow 
economic growth and develop 
ment. New foreign capital invest 
ment, access to international 
money markets and a free exchange in science and technology 
could make a vast difference 
South Africa is entering an exciting new era both in its internal 
situation and as an integral part of Southern Africa and the world 
There are vast human, mineral and economic resources waiting 
to be developed. Important new projects are already underway as 
a result of new relationships brought about by a new South 
Africa. It is in everyone's interest, not least that of the American 


entrepreneur and investor, to become part of it 
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AROUND THE TABLE 





by Hugh Murray 


ost South Africans believed that when the crunch 

of negotiating a democratic future came, the right 

men would emerge to fashion a new constitution. 

It seems their faith has been justified. In spite of 

some serious problems ahead the stage has been set for transition 
to a society based on universal franchise. The Nationalist govern- 
ment was once rightly accused by its primarily black opposition 
of dragging its heels. But even the most acid critic of the South 
African government would now concede that President de Klerk 
has moved with breathtaking speed demolishing the pillars of 
apartheid within months. The leading roles in negotiations are 
clearly those of President de Klerk and Dr Nelson Mandela, Their 
futures and the kind of constitution that emerges, depends on 
what support each can muster. The key seems to be the securing 
of the moral high ground. It is 
here that perceptions are critical. 
De Klerk seems to have a cen- 
tral purpose: to redirect resources 
and thus secure peace and eco 
nomic vitality which will doubt- 
less strongly appeal to a fairly 


large number of middle class 


blacks 
ketability means that the Nation- 


Broadening their mar 


alists will have to narrow further 
the gap between government and 
the ANC on economic issues, 
Jobs and incomes for blacks are 
top priority in De Klerk's mind 
and while he continues to support vigorously free enterprise as 
the cornerstone of a new South Africa, he accepts the need for 
debate on economic structure, The critical impasse remains, how- 
ever, in the area of constitutional guarantees on group rights. The 
Government appears to be moving in the direction of individual 
protection through a Bill of Rights, rather than rigid demarcation 
of communities. Perhaps the most profound irritation to the polit- 
ical establishment is the continuation of international sanctions 
against South Africa at a time when a generally sound economy 
needs to be developed since a collapse in the economy could 
render the country ungovernable in a relatively short time. 
Whereas the government has had to shred the symbols of 
apartheid, the ANC is fortunate in having on its side the symbols 
of suffering. These make political capital, but maybe not enough 
to secure outright domination. Led by a fundamentally moderate 








CHleF MANGOSUTHU BUTHELEZI (LEFT) AND Dr NELSON MANDELA 


Dr Mandela, the ANC has to deal with the specter of radicaliza- 
tion in its ranks. Mandela senses the need for urgent rapproche 
ment, but he cannot be seen to sell out too soon. The leadership 
of the ANC could then pass to mavericks. There is a growing 
awareness among all population groups that Mandela, like De 
Klerk, embodies the kind of political maturity which could lead 
on to fortune in a beleaguered land. 

Ironically, the ANC could benefit from delays in the constitu- 
tional process. The black political spectrum in South Africa is 
more fragmented than is generally believed, and the legalization 
of all black opposition groups by the government in February last 
year has made this even more evident. The ANC needs to 
develop a “patriotic front” of blacks. Failure to achieve this, 
including a meeting of minds between ANC and Pan Africanist 

Congress leaders, could strip 
away some of the appeal needed 
by the ANC to strengthen its 
negotiating position. 

Here the role of Chief Mango- 
suthu Buthelezi, leader of the 
Inkatha Freedom Party — is 
paramount. He musters the sup- 
port of the majority of South 
African’s largest black nation - 
the Zulus, but was, until recently, 
completely estranged from the 
ANC. He could hold the balance 
of power. Committed to a market 
economy, and backed by evi- 
dence that free market mechanisms are being made accessible to 
all South Africans, Chief Buthelezi and the government could still 
strike an important alliance. Furthermore, he is dead against sanc- 
tions. 

De Klerk is committed to bringing all bona fide parties to the 
negotiating table. With South Africa having had its last white elec- 
tion, the right-wing Conservative Party is doomed to a spoilers 
role. The Democratic Party will endeavour to see that liberal val- 
ues and the principles of clean government are upheld, As ever, it 
will remain a watchdog party. If all eyes are on De Klerk, Man- 
dela and Buthelezi, that is appropriate. They are the leaders who, 


God willing, will decide South Africa's future. 


Hugh Murray is founder and chairman of Leadership magazine. He 
arranged the historic first meeting between the ANC and South African 


business leaders, led by Gavin Relly, in Zambia on September 13, 1985 
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A BLUE CHIP INVESTMENT 





by John Patrick 


outh Africa enters a new phase of development in a world 

that has largely accepted that a free enterprise system is a 

more certain remedy for deprivation than a planned econ- 

omy. This belief is likely to play a major role in the 
reshaping of South Africa in the 90s. In some respects, the sanc- 
tions imposed upon South Africa during the past two decades 
have worked to the country’s advantage. They have forced the 
Government to impose strict monetary and financial disciplines 
By 1990, South Africa's import growth rate had fallen to zero, and 
with exports at $22.4 billion, the country’s Balance of Payments 
surplus stands at a healthy $2 billion. Net foreign debt outflows 
during the past two years were only $2.2 billion, of which the 
bulk will be paid by the end of 1991 (alone among African 
nations, South Africa has never defaulted on its international debt 
obligations), and foreign reserves were up by about $2 billion in 
1990. The total 1990 GDP (over $89 billion) although 1% down 
on the 1989 figure, still reflects a healthy productive capacity, and 
a 4% reduction in the rate of inflation in the same period (from 
18.4% to 14.7%) demonstrates a willingness and ability to tackle 
the most insidious of economic ills. 


The South African Government has encouraged a program of 


deregulation and privatization. The Deposit Taking Institutions 


Act, passed earlier this year, is aimed at further enhancing stabil 
ity in the financial services sector, and concentrates on the func- 
tions of institutions rather than their institutional status. It lays 
down requirements of capital adequacy and disclosure, and 
opens the door to expanded, deregulated, but sound financial 
services. Privatization, announced in 1988 and itself partly a 
response to the falling-off of foreign investment under sanctions, 
has proceeded more slowly, but the $1.4 billion flotation of the 
Iron and Steel Corporation (ISCOR) in 1989 was massively over 
subscribed, and produced a 50% increase in active private 
investors. Other candidates for privatization include the Phos 
phate Development Corporation (FOSKOR) and the sorghum 
beer industry 

South Africa's vast mineral deposits speak for themselves - 
80% of the world’s manganese ore; 80% of the world's platinum 
group metals (PGMs); 50% of gold ore; 56% of chrome ore; 47% 
of vanadium and aluminum silicates; and 10% each of the world’s 
nickel, coal, iron and titanium. The country’s diamond deposits 
are vast, while production is equalled only by the USSR’s, and in 
1988/89 de Beers, now split into de Beers and Centenary, 
enjoyed another record year with a 38% rise in earnings to $1.6 


billion. Coal and the Platinum Group Metals will benefit from 





It took a nomadic African tribe six thousand years to take the splendours of a continent and turn them into an art 
form. But it took an African airline less than fifty years to go from nothing to being voted “The Best Airline to Africa 
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increased worldwide environmental concern. South Africa's coal 
has a low sulphur content, and needs less emission contr I to 
avoid high acid levels. South Africa is already the world’s third 
largest coal exporter, and the Richards Bay coal terminal has 
recently been enlarged to cope with 48 million tonnes annually 
The planned electrification of many new areas will stimulate 
domestic consumption of coal in the power stations Platinum 
Group Metals, especially rhodium, are used in catalytic converters 
and will be increasingly in demand as the world's governments 
apply stricter exhaust control rules. 

Mineral beneficiation holds out considerable prospects for 
South Africa. Chromium, nickel and manganese are all used in 
stainless steel. South Africa could well hope to account for 10% of 
the world's stainless steel products by the end of the decade, 
making it as important to the South African economy as gold, 
Already Highveld Steel and Samancor have initiated a $770 mil- 
lion stainless steel joint venture, and many other downstream 
products can be developed in a similar way, heralding a new era 
for the manufacturing industry in South Africa, for instance, the 
deregulation of synthetic fuels opens the door to the develop 
ment of petrochemical projects 


Social change will also make its impact on the economic sec- 


tor. The abolition of the Land Acts and the Group Areas Act will 
lead to an increased flow of black labor from rural areas to the 
towns, expanding the domestic consumer base, giving more 
mobility to the labor force, and allowing for a more flexible 
development of the economy. Above all, S¢ yuth Africa has 
emerged from the past decade lean and fit — and a net exporter 
The country has a natural market on its doorstep in sub-Saharan 
Africa, and one-third of the country’s exports already go to other 
African countries. Indeed, South Africa is in a strong competitive 
position in its own continent — low transport costs, an efficient 
infrastructure, sophisticated financial markets, advanced techn« il- 
ogy, a dynamic private sector, and a big domestic market 

In spite of a phase of disinvestment, particularly in 1986-87, 
there is still an important foreign business presence in the coun- 
try. South Africa welcomes the involvement of foreign businesses 
in the process of change on which it is embarking. It is of utmost 
importance for the sub-continent that South Africa should resolve 
its political problems to allow its economy to grow and develop 
A prosperous South Africa will benefit the whole area, Other 
African states are watching South Africa’s process of reform with 
interest, and hoping for political solutions and economic growth 


Jobn Patrick is a business and economic freelance writer, based in London 
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CONSERVING OUR NATURAL HERITAGE 





by Dr John Hanks 


outh Africa is blessed with an extraordinary celebration 
of biological diversity. With habitats ranging from desert 
through rainforest to alpine tundra, the country has the 
richest plant and animal life of any region of comparable 
size on earth, with over 20,300 species of flowering plants, 
243 mammal and over 800 bird species 
Although only 8% of South Africa's 471,443 square miles are 
designated conservation areas, this remarkable network ensures 
the conservation of over 90% of the animal species, making it one 
of the most effective systems of its kind in the world. Formally 
conserved land is being increased all the time, and the conserva- 
tion authorities are committed to ensuring that all major ecosys 
tems are represented in these protected areas 
South Africa has long recognized that conservation means far 
more than protected area establishment and single species 
preservation, It is the only country in the African continent 
actively engaged in afforestation as part of its vigorous conserva 
tion and ecological protection policies. In a continent where 30 
trees are cut down for every one planted, and where desertifica- 
tion threatens over 1.9 million square miles, formally protected 
areas are unlikely to survive when they are surrounded by 


degraded rural environments and widespread poverty 


To overcome these problems, conservation agencies are 
increasingly entering into partnerships with the private sector and 
with local communities, placing emphasis on programs which 
address such issues as human survival, alleviating poverty, 
improving the quality of life, and promoting sustainable develop 
ment. The private sector in South Africa has an enviable record 
for raising funds for conservation projects. Last year non-govern 
ment organizations spent over $4.8 million on field activities, an 
achievement few other countries can equal 

The most exciting recent development has been the introduc 
tion of innovative projects which place emphasis on participation 
by local communities, an essential prerequisite being the involve- 
ment of local people in decision-making on the management of 
indigenous resources, Such moves give conservation a human 
face, and address the needs of impoverished people 

With climate and topography ranging through desert, semi 
desert, savanna, temperate grassland and Mediterranean to sub- 
tropical forest, South Africa can support a wide variety of crops 
and livestock. No other country embraces the farming of African 
wild animals at one end of the spectrum, and a flourishing, culti- 
vated and ancient wine industry at the other 


Dr Jobn Hanks is Chief Executive of the South African Nature Foundation 
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A WORLD IN ONE COUNTRY 





by P. Van Hoven, Chairman, SATOUR 


major event on the South African tourist calendar, 

with shades reminiscent of Dixieland and the New 

Orleans Mardi Gras, takes place annually in and 

around Cape Town on the first two days of the New 
Year. Characteristically, it is a popular celebration among the 
Cape folk people, marked by exuberant processions of brightly 
attired bards. 

This year they struck a note symbolic of the processes of 
change introduced with vision by F.W. de Klerk in his bid for 
reform and a non-racial South Africa. Silhouetted against a back 
drop of Table Mountain, a group of them, red fezzes identifying 
them as Malays, broke into strains of “Bridge Over Troubled 
Waters”. This song was the one chosen by the American pop star, 
Lovelace Watkins, when he became an unprecedented hit in 
South Africa two decades ago. 

The zeal for reform and change is apparent within the tourist 
industry, notably in the official launch by SATOUR (The South 
African Tourism Board) of “Project Tourism 2000", a drive to get 
the maximum number of people, formerly unaccustomed to 
travel, on the move within the country by the end of the decade. 

While this is a realistic move offering all domestic tourists “a 
window to the world”, foreign- tourists cannot quarrel with the 


Tourism Board's slogan calling South Africa “A World in One 


Country”. Wildlife, offering more game species than anywhere on 
the African continent, is a major draweard. Scenery and climate 
remain high on the tourist's list of priorities. So does culture 

If culture and the environment are the currency of tourism, it 
is small wonder that it is strongly tipped to outstrip gold and 
reveal a touch of Midas as the country’s major foreign exchange 
earner. Opportunities for investment are legion. Development of 
the leisure industry over the next 10 years will be dynamic, and 
increasingly competitive. The blueprint formulated encourages 
deregulation, private enterprise, creativity and innovation in a 
thrust that will provide jobs for thousands of workers 

South Africa is blessed with stunning scenery — mountain 
ranges soaring above valleys and vineyards; rolling panoramas of 
tropical forest and lush pasture, and light golden deserts that daz 
zle with blossoms in spring. Its coastline, washed by the Indian 
Ocean and the Atlantic, has some of the world’s finest surfing and 
bathing beaches. Its cities range from Johannesburg with its bus 
tle and cosmopolitan culture to the more rarefied beauties of 
Cape Town, shadowed by Table Mountain 

With further reforms announced in February, South Africa's 
overseas reputation can only improve. In 1991 and onwards, its 
travel industry can confidently expect the country to become the 


next boom destination. 
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BUSINESS COMMENTS 


“South Africa can be said in many ways to now have a clean slate 
on which to write its future, but it will not be able to write a 
promising future unless it is sustained in its efforts by material, 
psychological and technical support from those countries which 
have historically contributed to its development. 

It is essential for the country that foreign business presence, 
particularly by United States companies, should build back 
increasingly into our affairs, not just for immediate financial rea- 
sons, but because of its knowhow and experience and also 
because, in America’s case, its leadership position in the world is 
a vital factor in any consideration of our regional and continental 
relationships.” 

Gavin Relly, Past Chairman of the Anglo American Corporation. 


“Business is the best-placed of society's institutions to effectively 
and responsibly address issues of change. It has to advance imag- 
inative proposals that ensure an equitable and just distribution of 
the generated wealth of the country. Business must begin to 
transform itself from white business to South African business, 
reflective of the values, aspirations and interests of a broad South 
African community.” 

Willie Ramoshaba, Leader of the South African 

Black Business Mission to the United States, September, 1990. 


“The American business community operating in South Africa 
which consists of 130 companies with an asset base of USS2 bil- 
lion, has been at the cutting edge of social change in the country 
both by its opposition to the apartheid system and through its 
lobbying activities against US sanctions which were placed upon 
South Africa. 

To reverse the effect placed upon South Africa by the disin- 
vestment of 154 US corporations, the Comprehensive Anti- 
Apartheid Act of 1986 and the Rangel Double Taxation Amend- 
ment must be scrapped at the earliest opportunity. South Africa is 
an investment prospect which needs to be considered as it has 
the capacity to serve as the base to launch products into the 
under-served Southern African market of 120 million people. 

Unlike Eastern Europe, South Africa has a tradition of a market 
economy, a stock market, legal structures, bidding and trading 
practices, a development banking system and a modern commu- 
nications and transportation infrastructure, which are incompara- 
ble on the African continent.” 

Wayne Mitchell, Executive Director of the American 
Chamber of Commerce in South Africa. 


THERE IS A NEW SOUTH AFRICA 
by Harry Schwarz, SA Ambassador to Washington 


nyone who has followed the events in our country 
over the past few years will agree that changes have 
been both dramatic and irreversible. Irreversible not 
merely because our State President says so, but because of 
the tide of events which cannot be turned back; 
dramatic, because to those of us who have 
fought apartheid over decades State President de 
Klerk’s actions have been courageous, unequiv- 
ocal and swift, and beyond the expectations of 
most. Much remains to be done, in particular, 
difficult negotiations require to be conducted in 
good faith. 
Having been together with Americans in time 
of war and peace, I would like to turn personal 
friendship into good relations between our 





respective countries. When apartheid goes, I ask the Ameri- 

can people then not to ignore us, We seek and need the help 

of people of goodwill to achieve for our people rights under 

our new constitution, no less than those which Americans 
enjoy under theirs, and an economic system 
which is in accordance with the concepts which 
have been tried and proven in the West and 
which will give all South Africans opportunities 
not previously available. 

Investment in our country is not an act of 
charity, it is a real opportunity to the investor 
and entrepreneur of the US. We have both the 
markets and the resources. While economic 
growth will benefit our people it will bring prof- 
its to the industrialist and businessman. 
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Recycling gave over 28 billion empties a fresh start last year. This year, 1 
with your help, more bottles and cans will serve over and over. 
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\ ~ ‘Tt’s a given. Rough roads and rotten weather will always 

be around, pounding away on your car. So, if you want to 

keep itrunning right, you've got to get it serviced. That's 

where Chrysler, Plymouth, Dodge, Dodge Truck, Jeep 

and Eagle dealers can help. Not only can we do that 

service better because we know your car, we can do it 

for less because of our great rebates. Just send your 

\ rebate coupon along with your return address and a." 
copy of your Chrysler Corporation dealer repair order ; 
indicating service purchased from March 25, 1991, 

\ through June 14, 1991 to: MOPAR REBATE, PO. Box 
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By DAVID ELLIS/Reported by Sidney Urquhart 





An Offer He 
Could Refuse 


General Norman Schwarzkopf 
returns home this week to a he- 


ro’s welcome—and that has 
some disgruntled military col- 
leagues anxious to amend the 
record. They say that contrary 
to many reports, Schwarzkopf 
was never in line to be Army 
Chief of Staff. Top Pentagon 
officials contend that the gener- 
al was offered—and rejected— 
an appointment as Supreme Al- 
lied Commander for Europe. 
The general turned down the 
NATO job, they assume, largely 
because he realized that it has 
become less important in the 
post-cold war era. Some top 
brass consider Schwarzkopf too 
mercurial for the bureaucratic 
Army job and aren't shedding 
many tears over his decision to 
retire. Could the lucrative pri- 
vate-sector offers that Schwarz- 
kopf has received, along with a 
possible honorary knighthood 
from Queen Elizabeth I, have 
anything at all to do with the 
sniping? 


Open Borders, 
Sealed Accounts 


Western businessmen aren't 
the only people who view East- 
ern Europe as a growth area. 
Drug traffickers have already 
chosen the region as a prime 
spot to launder money, accord- 
ing to U.S. drug enforcement 
Officials. The local banks lack 
modern record-keeping sys- 
tems; to make matters worse, 
some government officials want 
to establish confidential num- 
bered accounts to attract hard 
currency. Justice Department 





operatives are quietly contact- 
ing their East European coun- 
terparts to warn them that se- 
crecy laws will almost certainly 
bring in the kind of tainted cash 
that regularly flows to Panama 
and the Caribbean. 


Seems Like 
Old Times. . . 


The Bush Administration is 
considering rewarding the Ira- 
nian government for its gulf war 
neutrality by allowing the ex- 
port of U.S. satellite technology 
to the fundamentalist regime. 
Iran wants to build a $13 billion 
domestic communications sys- 
tem and aims to buy American 
hardware and engineering ex- 
perience. Many European firms 
have already made bids for sat- 
ellite contracts, but the Iranians 
extended the deadline in the 
hope that U.S.-based compa- 
nies would be allowed to enter 
the fray. 





Republican Rebounds 


Lost an election? Looking for a new job? No problem, if you're a Re- 
publican. George Bush is making a habit of employing G.O.P. candi- 
dates after they've lost elections. The President enjoyed a similar favor 
from Richard Nixon. After Bush lost a 1970 Texas Senate race to | 
Lloyd Bentsen, he avoided political obscurity when Nixon made him 


ambassador to the United Nations. 





. . . Having You 
To Talk With 


Egyptian President Hosni Mu- 
barak has consistently ignored 
Muammar Gaddafi’s repeated 
calls to merge the two countries 
in a pan-Arab union. But eco- 
nomic necessity is drawing 
Egypt and Libya closer togeth- 


er. In the interest of improved 
relations, Mubarak is shrugging 
off the Libyan’s antics. (A re- 
cent Gaddafi stunt: using a trac- 
tor to demolish an Egyptian 


border post.) Earlier this 
month, when Mubarak visited 
Tripoli for a 12-hour summit, 
the Egyptian leader said his 








Politician Setback Reward 
Edward Madigan His Illinois House Lobbied for, and 
seat faced redistricting, forcing a was named, | 
primary run against a fellow Secretary of 
Republican and friend, House Agriculture. 
minority leader Bob Michel. 
Patricia Saiki After a pep talk from Appointed head of | 
Bush, the Hawaii Representative § the Small Business | 
unsuccessfully ran for the late Administration. 
Democratic Senator Spark 
Matsunaga’s seat. 
Lynn Martin The Illinois The independent- 
Representative lost a lopsided minded legislator 
Senate race against liberal has replaced Labor 
Paul Simon. Secretary Elizabeth 

Dole. 
Jim Courter The six-term Leads the presi- 
Representative lost a disastrous dential commis- 
campaign for New Jersey sion examining 
Governor. military-base 
closings. 

Bob Martinez The first-term Succeeded William | 
Florida Governor lost a re- Bennett as the 
election bid to former Democrat- Administration's 
ic Senator Lawton Chiles. drug czar. 


| defunct 


| Christ did not make the list. 


country welcomed cconomic 
cooperation with Libya and ex- 
pressed predictable support for 
“the rights of the brotherly Pal- 
estinian people.” Western dip- 
lomats say Gaddafi may return 
the favor by allowing as many as 
1 million Egyptians to seek em- 
ployment in Libya. 


It’s Hard To 
Find Good Help 


Congressman Robert Dornan, 
a California Republican, is 
avidly pushing a proposal he 
feels would benefit both the 
stricken Kuwaiti economy and 
the thousands of Vietnamese 
languishing in camps all over 
southeast Asia. “The Vietnam- 
ese refugees,” wrote Dornan to 
the Emir of Kuwait, “are peo- 
ple in need of a country. Ku- 
wait, on the other hand, is a 
country in need of people.” 
Dornan believes that Kuwait's 
labor pool should not be re- 
plenished by Palestinians and 
Yemenis who, he says, “be- 
trayed their Arab brothers by 
cheering Saddam's invasion.” 
Dornan, whose Orange County 
constituency has the largest 
concentration of Vietnamese in 
the U.S., insists the stateless 
Asians “have the ethic you al- 
ways look for in guest workers.” 


Sometimes a Poll Is 


| A Slippery Thing 


Religion is a dicey subject for 
humor: just ask Arswendo 
Atmowiloto, editor of the now 
Jakarta newspaper 
Monitor. The tabloid had asked 
readers to vote for Indonesia’s 
most “admirable public fig- 
ures.” More than 600 names 
were sent in on 33,900 post- 
cards. President Suharto led 
with 5,003 votes, and a variety 
of government officials, pop 
stars and even Saddam Hussein 
filled out the top nine slots. 


| Arswendo finished 10th, just 


ahead of the Prophet Muham- 
mad. Monitor reporters had 
warned their boss to leave Is- 
lam’s founder off the list, and 
now Arswendo is paying for his 
lack of caution. The editor has 
been sentenced to five years in 
prison for blasphemy and fined 
$5,200 for equating Muham- 
mad with ordinary mortals. 
One consolation for Muslims: 
with only five votes, Jesus 
“ 
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The 





Trouble 
With 
Tedd 


A shadow hovers over Kennedy's 
life—and recent U.S. history as 
well. That dark presence affects 
more than just his private life. 














By LANCE MORROW 


t is not entirely a nasty delight in gossip that makes peo- 
ple wonder about the character of Ted Kennedy. 

The curiosity goes deeper than that. Kennedy some- 
how calls forth nagging mysteries of American politics 
and psychology. He is a lightning rod with strange clec- 

tricities still firing in the air around him—passions that are not 
always his responsibility but may emanate from psychic distur 
bances in the country itself. America does not have a complete 
ly healthy relationship with the Kennedys 

Ernest Hemingway wrote: “The most complicated subject 
that I know, since [am a man, is a man’s life.” Ted Kennedy isa 
complicated man. The picture of him as Palm Beach boozer, 
lout and tabloid grotesque is one version. He has other ver 
more interesting selves. Alcohol, or some other com- 
pulsion, may drive him now and then to bizarre and almost in- 
fantile behavior. But Ted Kennedy also is a remarkable and 
serious figure 

Once, long ago, he was the Prince Hal of American politics: 
high-spirited, youthful, heedless. He never evolved, like Prince 
Hal. into the ideal king. Instead he did something that was 1n its 
way just as impressive. He became one of the great lawmakers 
of the century, a Senate leader whose liberal mark upon Amer- 
ican government has been prominent and permanent. The tab 
The public that knows 
Kennedy by his misadventures alone may vastly underrate him. 


sions 


loid version does not do him justice 








But Kennedy lives under the rule of a peculiar metaphysic 
He had to soldier on in the messy world after Camelot floated 
away into memory. Unlike his brothers, extinguished in their 
prime, Teddy would get older and coarser and lose some of the 
boyo’s flashing charm. He would make mistakes. And—some- 


thing that did not happen in ¢ amelot—he would pay for them 

Perhaps his life was cracked after Bobby died, and Teddy 
found he was on his own and began to cross over from the pow- 
erful myth of his family into real time, which is intolerant of the 
bright and ideal. The fracture set a pattern of sharp contradic- 
tion: the “brief shining moment” would give way to long, sor- 
did aftermaths. Greek tragedy (“the curse of the Kennedys”) 
would degenerate into sleazy checkout-counter revelations 
(“Jack and Bobby and Marilyn”). The serious lawmaker in Ted 
Kennedy would turn now and then into a drunken, overage, 
frat-house boor, the statesman into a party animal, the ro 
mance of the Kennedys into a smelly, toxic mess The family 
patriarch, the oldest surviving Kennedy male, would revert to 
fat, sloppy baby 











The question is, Why? Was all this unhappy transformation 
the influence of metaphysics? Or was it alcohol? In any case, 
the shadow fell. Consider a string of hypotheses: 
> If it had not been for alcohol, Chappaquiddick almost surely 
would never have happened: Ted Kennedy, that is, would not 
have driven off the Dike Bridge on Martha’s Vineyard in the 
middle of one night in the summer of 1969, drowning a young 
campaign worker named Mary Jo Kopechne. 
> Without Chappaquiddick, Teddy Kennedy would naturally 
have taken his place as leader of the Democratic Party, suc- 
ceeding his assassinated brothers. 
>In that case Teddy would probably have run for President 
against Richard Nixon in 1972. Kennedy might have lost that 
year (the incumbent has the advantage). But Ted would proba- 
bly have run again in 1976 and won, then run for re-election in 
1980 and served another four years. 
> An cight-year Kennedy presidency might have run Ronald 
Reagan off the political road. Therefore no Reagan 80s. At 
least, one can make that case. Reagan in 1984 might have mo- 
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bilized a conservative reaction against the liberal eight-year 
Kennedy regime and won. 

If... If... If... The exercise is fanciful. Maybe some other 
logic entirely was at work. Perhaps Ted did not want to run for 
President. As the youngest in an enormous family, Ted had 
Joe, John and Robert all lined up ahead of him to fulfill the am- 
bassador’s ambitions to put a son in the White House. Then, 
quite suddenly, he found himself at the head of the line. Maybe 
the man prone to accidents and to drinking too much was try- 
ing to escape the responsibility—to immunize himself from it 
by making a mess of his life. Prince Hal may have noticed that 
kings get slain. 

In the '60s and ‘70s political writers ended their profiles of 
Ted by noting, “After all, he has lots of time. If he does not run 
this year, he will remain a plausible presidential candidate until 
the year 2000.” No political writer advances that theory 
anymore. 

But if Kennedy were to retire now, his accomplishment 
would be memorable. Almost all the major pieces of social 
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The brothers in 1962: for one brief, 
shining moment, their world was full 
of promise 


Ted Kennedy had to soldier 
on in the messy world after 
Camelot floated away into 
memory. Unlike his 
brothers, Teddy would get 
older and coarser and lose 
some of the boyo’s flashing 
charm. He would make 
mistakes. And—something 
that did not happen in 
Camelot—he would pay 
for them. 


legislation in the past quarter-century bear his fingerprints. 
He has been the nation’s leading advocate for the disabled, 
the aged, the less privileged. He has promoted the Voting 
Rights Act and its extensions, the Freedom of Information 
Act, the Occupational Safety and Health Act, the Eighteen- 
Year-Old Vote law, the Age Discrimination Act, the Ameri- 
cans with Disabilities Act, and the Act for Better Child 
Care, among others. 

Ted Kennedy is the heart and conscience of traditional 
American liberalism, even in its present wan and dormant 
state. Judith Lichtman, president of the Women’s Legal De- 
fense Fund, has worked with Kennedy for 25 years on civil 
rights, sex discrimination, health care and child care. Says 
Lichtman: “He’s the best legislator | know. He’s up early, 
works all day and calls in the middle of the night to make sure 
he’s got it right.” 

Kennedy has a superb staff of some 100 people who orga- 
nize his ideas and initiatives. Those who watch Kennedy at 
work on Capitol Hill observe a stamina, energy, attention to 
detail and intellectual alertness that contradict the image of 
Kennedy as a feckless drinker. An alcoholic, especially at the 
age of 59 after years of habitual drinking, often finds it difficult 
to keep up with his work, or to keep a job at all. Alcohol pun- 
ishes brain and body and wears them down. 

Kennedy, on the other hand, is a man of astonishing 
physical resources and resilience. Orrin Hatch, the conserva- 
tive Utah Republican, is a Kennedy friend who has some- 
times, kiddingly or not, remonstrated with Ted for his ex- 
cesses. But Hatch calls Kennedy “an indefatigable worker.” 
Last week, as chairman of the Senate Labor and Human Re- 
sources Committee, Kennedy met until after midnight with 
the Bush Administration, railroad management and the 
union to work out an agreement to end the railroad workers’ 
strike. Hatch, who had a hand in writing the legislation, said, 
“His brothers were great human beings, but they couldn't 
carry his shoes as a legislator.” 

The tabloid version makes bar crawling seem like Ted Ken- 
nedy’s main recreation. In fact, Kennedy leads an extremely 
rich, varied, complex personal life in which he balances his 
roles as father to his own three children and surrogate father to 
20 of his 25 nieces and nephews. He never misses a graduation 
of any of them from prep school or college. On a day when the 
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weather is mild, he sometimes takes his 100-year-old mother 
Rose for an outing in her wheelchair along the streets of I lyan- 
nis Port. 

Self-pity is a common alcoholic trait. Kennedy displays 
none of that disagreeable quality. He apparently lives much in 
the moment. He does not dwell on his family’s almost opulent- 
ly tragic past or on the deaths of his four siblings. 

He likes to spend an evening at home, sitting in an armchair 
near the fire, a Scotch with lots of ice cubes resting nearby on 
the table. He talks with friends or puts a movie on the vcr. On 
several nights during Thanksgiving vacation last year, he 
watched tapes of the PBs series on the Civil War. Nearly every 
Saturday night when Ted is at Hyannis Port, his family and 
friends gather in the living room of the large, white frame 
house to sing Irish songs like Sweet Rosie O'Grady and My Wild 
Irish Rose. Rose sometimes joins in the singing. Before she goes 
back upstairs, Teddy by himself always sings Sweet ideline, a 
song that was the trademark of her father Honey Fitz many 
years ago when he campaigned for mayor of Boston. 


ed Kennedy is unpretentious. His capacity for 

friendship is large and warm. Recently, without 

publicity, he has gone into the homes of several of 

the Massachusetts families who lost children dur 

ing the Persian Gulf war. After visiting a ‘ape Cod 
family whose young son died in the gulf, he phoned to invite 
them to attend Mass at his home with him, his mother and his 
son Teddy. 

Kennedy’s devotion to his own three children Kara, 3l,a 
video producer living in Washington; Teddy Jr., 29, in his final 
semester of a two-year master’s program in environmental 
studies at Yale; and Patrick, 23, a second-term state represen- 
tative in Rhode Island—is extraordinary. As a father, he open- 
ly displays a tender and loving affection. After a weekend to 
gether, father and children embrace and kiss each other 
goodbye. He is deeply involved in his children’s lives. In many 
respects they are his best and closest friends. Ted and his for- 
mer wife Joan, a recovering alcoholic, were divorced in 1983. 
She lives in Boston. He played a major role in raising the three 
children. 

The tabloid Kennedy chases women half his age. In fact, in 
the past few years he has had several lengthy relationships with 
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women who range in age from the mid-30s to 42 to a bit over 
50. All are women of brains and professional stature, not 
bimbos. 

For all that, stories abound of close encounters with Teddy 
in many different stages of intoxication. There are now famous 
tales of his drinking bouts in Capitol Hill restaurants, notably a 
favorite, La Brasserie, with Connecticut’s Senator Christopher 
Dodd. Stories also abound of a drunken Kennedy making 
passes at women and, in one case, having sex with a woman lob 
byist on the floor of a private room in La Brasserie. The latest 
reports from Palm Beach—those involving Ted anyway—sug- 
gest behavior that is merely a bit off: taking the younger gener- 
ation out drinking in clubs in the middle of the night, maybe 
wandering around the house without his trousers 

At the start of every year Kennedy goes on a liquid diet to 
shed excess pounds. Aside from consommeé and diet sodas, his 


The fatal bridge at Chappaquiddick Island, 1969 
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meals consist of diet shakes. During the six-to-seven-week peri- 
od, which usually ends on his birthday, Feb. 22, after a loss of 30 
or 40 Ibs., he avoids alcohol 

Kennedy does drink a lot when he is drinking. He has a 
considerable capacity for booze. But he also possesses amaz 
ing stamina and resiliency for a man his age. During an after- 
noon and evening, he may toss down many drinks (Scotch, 
wine, frozen daiquiris) 
sailboats. He may drink far into the evening. But with only a 
few hours’ sleep, he is on time for his morning tennis game at 
the Cape (usually 9 a.m.) or for his business on the Hill in 
Washington 

The portrait of Ted Kennedy is not a coherent picture but 
has a shattered or kaleidoscopic quality. Or perhaps, like many 
public figures, he has arranged his life in compartments, some 
sealed off from the others. Kennedy’s repeated drunkenness 
he was continually 
arrested for extremely reckless driving while a stu- 
dent at the University of Virginia Law School—has 
raised in many minds the possibility, or in some the 
certainty, that he is an alcoholic 

Alcoholism is impossible to define with com- 
plete precision, The behavior and symptoms of al 
coholics differ enormously. Some alcoholics need 
to drink daily and suffer when they do not. Others 
can interrupt their drinking for weeks or even 
months at a time and then binge. 

Alcoholics usually have trouble stopping drink- 
ing when they start: after they begin, they persist 
until they are more or less drunk. Ted Kennedy 
sometimes has one drink, then goes about his 


business. 


sometimes, when he is on one of his 


over a period of many years 





Alcoholism impairs work, health, social rela- 
tionships, family relationships. Ultimately, as the 
disease progresses, it destroys more and more of 
the alcoholic’s life, at an accelerating rate. 

Kennedy is a hardworking and successful U.S. 
Senator with a busy schedule and a heavy load of 
intellectual labor that he apparently performs well. 
His mind is nimble and sharp, except when he has 
been drinking a lot. He is attentive to his enormous 
family and a considerable array of friends 

Kennedy's face sometimes looks flushed and 
mottled, with the classic alcoholic signs of burst 
capillaries, puffiness and gin-roses of the drunk. 
Sometimes he simply looks like hell 
lute, aging, fuddled. But his powers of recupera 
tion are amazing. He has, when he needs it, an or- 
ganizing inner discipline that allows him, by an act 
of sheer will, to pull himself together, to focus and 


fat, disso 


resume a senatorial, Kennedy star quality. 

What then is shadow in Ted Kennedy? It is not 
only impossible to say but also presumptuous. A 
man with Kennedy’s temperament and past may 
need a sort of unofficial self that he can plunge 
back into now and then—a rowdy, loutish oblivion 
where he feels easy, where he takes a woozy vaca- 
tion from being a Kennedy. It is said that a drunk 
stops growing emotionally at the age at which he 
began serious drinking. That would probably be 
the age then of the unofficial self 

Like other Kennedys, Ted may have a strange 
capacity to serve as both an exemplar and a warn 
ing. He has some of the best and worst qualities of 
the country. The only shadow that he is responsible 
for, of course, is the one inside himself. —Reported 
by Hays Gorey and Nancy Traver/Washington 
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Should This Woman Be Named? 


A supermarket tabloid and some of the biggest names in journalism ignite an angry 
debate by identifying the victim of the alleged rape at the Kennedy mansion | 


stream media. But on the day after the | Today and Associated Press, declined. So 
Globe printed the victim’s name and high did the New York City tabloids that have 
n Palm Beach the identity of the wom- | school yearbook photo, NBC Nightly News | been flogging the story hardest. The New 


By MARGARET CARLSON 


an who accused Ted Kennedy's neph- | broadcast a report on the disclosure. York Post, which ran a story 12 days earlier 

ew, William Kennedy Smith, of rape “While Smith has become a houschold | with a large (and inaccurate) headline blar- 
has been no secret since shortly after the | name,” Tom Brokaw intoned, “the identity | ing that TEDDY WORE ONLY A T-SHIRT, 
alleged Easter-weekend assault. Her | of the woman has been withheld by the me- | took a lofty stance. The woman, declared 
name and address have been so widely cir- | dia until now, and this has renew ed the de- | editor Jerry Nachman, “ought to be able to 
culated that dozens of journalists have | bate over naming names of rape victims.” | go into Bloomingdale’s a year from now 
been staking out her home in nearby Jupi- | The subsequent report not only renewed | and pay for her purchase without having | 
ter for weeks. On April 7, her name ap- | the debate but went a long way toward | the sales clerk say, ‘Oh, you're the girl who 
peared in London's Sunday Mirror. Yet | making her a household name as well. was raped in Palm Beach.’ ” Even National 
the police and U.S. news organizations, The morning after the NBC broadcast, Enquirer editor Dan Schwartz solemnly an 
following a long tradition of protecting the New York Times included the woman’s | nounced, “I think we took a more ethical 
the anonymity of rape victims, had de- | identity in a long profile so unflattering stand than [the New York Times].” 
clined to disclose it. Then last week the | that it could serve as a brief for a defense Beneath the fog of high-minded argu- 
Globe broke the taboo. lawyer trying to discredit her. A story nam- | ments put forth by those for and against 


The Globe is a supermarket scandal | ing the victim appeared in the Des Moines | naming, it was sometimes difficult to know 
sheet published in Boca Raton, Fla. Its edi- | Register, which two weeks ago won a Pulit- | precisely what was being debated: the right 


tor is Wendy Henry, who was fired by a | zer Prize for telling the story of a rape vic- | to privacy, freedom of the press, the most 
London newspaper for running photo- | tim who. unlike Smith’s accuser, wanted to | effective way to prosecute sex crimes, 
graphs of young Prince William urinating have her story told. Other publications | pumping up circulation, or all—or none— 
in a park. Since the tabloid’s pages are piled on. of the above 

mainly devoted to lurid tales of purported But many leading news organizations, Take the case of NBC News. Some femi 
affairs and the diets of various celebrities, | including ABc, CBs, the Washington Post, | nists argue that withholding the names of 
its stories are rarely picked up by the main- | Los Angeles Times, Boston Globe, USA | women who have been raped subjects 
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The new 
Toshiba T2000SX 


The first computers were large 
and crude. Over time, they 
became smaller and smarter. 
Today, computers have reached 
their highest form in what is 
called the Toshiba T2000SX 
notebook computer. 

Quite simply, the TZ2000SX 





isa 
more 
useful 
per- 
The T2000SX lets you instantly SC nal 
add upto8 MB of memory com- 
yourself without tools. Just insert 
this small memory card puter 


because it allows you to work 
how you want to work.When 
you want to work. And where 
you want to work. 

Built on the philosophy that 
megahertz and megabytes are 
just a fraction of what makes a 
computer truly powerful, the 
T2000SX takes personal 
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Our technologically superior nickel hydride 
battery fully recharges in ninety minutes 
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computing to a new level. 

Yes, it has a fast 386"SX pro- 
cessor, VGA compatible display 
and up to 40 megabytes of hard 


disk storage just like any computer 
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worth its silicon. 
But what makes 
the T2000SX 
so remarkable 
is how easy it 

is to use. And 
how often 

youll find your- 
self putting 

it to use. 
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Our 40 megabyte hard 
disk has more storage 
capacity than most 
desktop computers 


You've been working hard. 
Now work smart. 





Weighing a scant 6.9 pounds, the 
T2000SxX fits easily into a brief- 
case and is ready to go when you 
are. Having it with you means 
no longer having to waste time 
going back to the office to enter 
data, make revisions or hunt 
down information. Everything 
you need will always be with you. 
Like the desktop computer 
you grew up on, the T2000SX 
has a complete set of industry 
standard ports, full modem capa- 
bilities and, of course, it can run 
thousands of programs: Lotus’ 
1-2-3, Microsoft” Windows’ 3.0, 
WordPerfect’ 
It also has a revolutionary 






you name it. 


feature you wont find on 

any other brand of com- 

puter in existence. 
ItScalled AutoResume. 


The T2000SX has a unique optional 
modem that allows data communi- 
cations via a cellular phone 
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AutoResume: Think of 
it as the computer 


Paicvel ait toa bookmark. 





Simply put, AutoResume saves 
you time. Shut down most other 
computers and when youre 
ready to start up again, you have 
to go through the tedious pro- 
cess of booting up, starting the 
program, and loading the file 
you were using before. 

But with theT2000SX's 
AutoResume, 
you can go 
immediately 


DOCUMENTATION 


to where you 
last left off. 
No booting. 
No searching. 


The T2000SX 
comes complete with 
Hypertext on-line 
documentation 


Inaddition,unlike other por- 


No waiting. 


table computers, AutoResume 
automatically saves your work if 
your battery runs out—allow- 
ing you time to change batteries 
or recharge without losing an 
ounce of information. 


Youve just received a small taste 
of what theT 2000SxX isall about. 
It means you can make those 
revisions the client wants right in 
the client’ office. It means you 
can close a deal at 35,000 feet. It 
means youll have a computer you 
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them to a second brutalization by reinfore- 
ing the suspicion that they are “damaged 
goods” who somehow invited their at- 
tackers to assault them, a rationale shared 
by NBC News president Michael Gartner. 
“By not naming rape victims,” he said, “we 
reinforce the idea that there is something 
shameful about it.” 

But if naming the woman was in the 
best interests of rape victims, why did NBC 
wait for the Globe to publish it first instead 
of breaking the story on its own? Gartner 
dismisses the timing. “We've been thinking 
about this issue for a long time. We didn’t 
broadcast the name because of the Globe.” 


ew York Times assistant managing 

editor Allan Siegal gave a different 

explanation, saying that once the 
woman’s name had been broadcast nation- 
ally, continuing to withhold it would be “an 
empty gesture.” Siegal argues that the 
Times had the obligation of “telling our 
readers what we know.” Thus the newspa- 
per had no choice but to include the wom- 
an’s name in a long article describing her 
“little wild streak”—speeding tickets, an 
affair with the son of a once prosperous but 
now bankrupt Palm Beach family, a daugh- 
ter born out of wedlock and poor grades in 
high school. 

But the Times did not apply the same 
standard to another highly publicized sexu- 
al assault, the rape and near fatal beating 
of a jogger by a mob of teenagers in Cen- 
tral Park two years ago. In that case, unlike 
the Palm Beach incident, the victim’s name 
was available in official documents. It was 
published by a local weekly, broadcast on a 
local TV station and featured on placards 
of protesters who claimed that the defen- 
dants were being railroaded. Yet in dozens 
of stories the Times never published the 
jogger’s name. 

One crucial distinction between the 
two cases might be that the Central Park 
incident was a random, violent attack by 
strangers and the other could fall into the 
murkier category of date rape, in which 
the victim and her alleged assailant know 
each other. Susan Estrich, who teaches 
law at the University of Southern Califor- 
nia, contends that reporting the name in 
the Palm Beach case and not in the Cen- 
tral Park jogger case proves “how much 
acquaintance rape is still not considered 
to be a real rape.” Date-rape cases can be 
messy: Was it an unambivalent lack of 
consent, or mixed signals, next-day re- 
grets, confusion from large amounts of al- 
cohol? When a charge is made and there is 
no clear-cut physical evidence, determin- 
ing whether a crime has been committed 
can come down to the victim’s word 
against that of the suspect, whose name is 
known to the police from the time the 
event is reported. When the suspect is 
famous, like William Kennedy Smith, his 
name is splashed across front pages from 
Florida to Alaska even though he has not 
been charged with any crime. Smith may 





well be exonerated in court, but he will 
never get back his reputation. 

At the risk of looking silly by not men- 
tioning a name now widely known, many 
news organizations nonetheless decided 
to adhere to their long-standing policy, 
which is based on the belief that naming 
rape victims not only subjects women to 
public humiliation but also discourages 
others from coming forward, an opinion 
widely shared by police, prosecutors and 
rape counselors. A Senate committee 
found that while 100,000 rapes were re- 
ported last year, up 6% from 1989, as 
many as 1.9 million still go unreported. 
The most vocal critics of the disclosure 
this week fear an increase in underreport- 
ing. “Just start publishing and broadcast- 
ing their names and addresses. That'll do 
it,” said Ann Seymour, a spokeswoman 
for the National Victim Center.* 

The law is not much help in resolving 
the controversy. Since 1976 Britain has 
prohibited naming victim or defendant un- 
less the press can convince a judge that 
such a ban imposes an unreasonable re- 
striction. In the U.S., 21 states and the Dis- 
trict of Columbia have laws protecting the 
privacy of crime victims. In 1989 the U.S. 
Supreme Court overturned a lower court 
ruling that awarded $97,500 to a rape vic- 
tim whose name was published by the Flor- 
ida Star on the ground that the information 
had been legally obtained from police ree- 


ords. Florida’s law, passed in 1911, is of 


such doubtful constitutionality that Palm 
Beach County state attorney David Blud- 
worth has asked for a declaratory ruling on 





“TIME has respected the privacy of rape victims in the 
past, including tHose in the New York City jogger and 
Palm Beach cases, and will continue to do so unless a 
compelling argument to the contrary exists. 





Picketing against the New York Times for printing all the names that fit 


| whether he can press charges against news 


| vehemently opposes the “outing” of rape 





organizations that have gone public with 
the woman’s name in the Palm Beach case. 

Ultimately, naming victims may turn 
less on its legality than on whether secrecy 
is viewed as a misguided form of protection 
that perpetuates the victim’s sense of 
shame. Estrich, who was raped in 1974, 
wrote a book about her ordeal in 1987 in 
the hope of persuading other victims to 
come forward. But like most feminists, she 


victims without their consent. “It serves no 
purpose,” she says. “Has the public gotten 
any more information it needed? The an- 
swer is no. Has a woman been branded and 
humiliated, her ability to go on with her | 
life, to order a pizza, go to the hairdresser 
without being known as ‘that woman’ been 
permanently changed? Yes.” 

Estrich’s view is powerful because it 
recognizes an unpleasant reality: though 
the public’s perceptions are rapidly 
changing, rape is still regarded as differ- 
ent from other crimes. The worst that is 
said about someone whose home is bur- 
glarized after the door was left unlocked 
is that the victim was careless. With rape 
the all-too-common impulse remains to 
impugn the victim’s moral character. 
Courts have come to outlaw testimony 
about a rape victim’s sexual history unless 
it can be shown that the evidence has a di- 
rect bearing on the assault in question, 
but there are no such restrictions on the 
press. In the Palm Beach incident, it may 
be too late to repair the damage from 
having named the alleged victim and the 
suspect. But at least the case does present 
an opportunity to rethink the issue. 

—Reported by Robert Ajemian/Boston and 
Leslie Whitaker/New York 
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The respected daily peered in the bedroom window while the tabloids held back. 
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California - 
Now home to 29.8 
million people, the 
state has 65% more 
residents than runner- 
up New York, and a 
record total of 52 
House seats. 





By ALEX PRUD'HOMME 





In America, getting on in the world 
means getting out of the world we have 
known before. 

—Ellery Sedgwick, The Happy Profes- 


| sion, 1946 
A running toward bright new fu- 
tures—or away from bleak presents 
and past failures. Every decade since 1790, 
the U.S. Census has given demographers 
and historians a chance to take stock of this 
restless population and chronicle its hopes 

and fears. 

A century ago, Frederick Jackson 
Turner used the 1890 headcount as a 
springboard for his provocative “frontier 
thesis,” which argued that America’s dis- 
tinctive culture was the result of its pio- 
neering history. The 1980 Census chroni- 
cled the “rural renaissance” of the 1970s, 
when city dwellers headed for the country- 


merica is a nation of people forever 





Central 
Parts of the Midwest were hit hard: because of 
their declining populations, Illinois, Michigan and 
Ohio will each lose two House seats, and four 
states along the Mississippi will lose a total of five. 


Texas 
Over the past decade Texas grew 20%, 
to 17 million people. Now the third most 
populous state in the nation, Texas will 
gain an additional three House seats. 





JAiI 


side by the tens of thousands. During the 
following decade, America did exactly the 
opposite. Preliminary figures from the 
1990 Census—the final tallies won't be 
available until after July 1S—depict a na- 
tion that has been growing more rapidly 
and in more complex patterns than ever 
before. And with the large majority of con- 
gressional and legislative districts in the 
country scheduled to be redrawn over the 
next 18 months, it is proving one of the 
most controversial counts in history. Last 
week a Census Bureau survey indicated 
that the overall population figure of 248.7 
million—representing a jump of about 
10% in a decade—had missed some 4 mil- 


lion to 6 million U.S. residents. The Census | 


shows these unprecedented population 
shifts: 

Racing to the Rays. Americans have al- 
ways liked a good tan, but during the 1980s 
they found California, Texas and Florida— 
which accounted for 52% of the nation’s 
population growth—irresistible. 







The 1990 Census shows how Americans chased dreams and ran from nightmares, 
trading inland areas for sunny—and increasingly crowded—coastal states 


Northeast 

The New York City area remains the 
nation's main megalopolis, with 
more than 18 million 
people. But New York 

State will lose three _— \ 


The nation's fourth most populous state, it 
now boasts 13 million people. Having grown 
33% during the 1980s, the Sunshine State 
has gained an additional four House seats. 


Burgeoning Big Cities. For the first 
time in history, more than half the popula- 
tion (50.2%) lives in cities of more than 
1 million, up from 45.9% in 1980. Los 
Angeles-Anaheim-Riverside increased at 
an astounding 26.4% rate, finishing the 
decade with 14.5 million inhabitants. 

imploding Industrial Centers. Re- 
flecting a national shift from manufactur- 
ing to service-based businesses, many 
Northern industrial centers imploded 
like dying stars. Yet a few medium-size 
cities that had been losing people, like 
Pittsburgh and Baltimore, are reversing 
that trend by restructuring. The reduc- 
tion of federal subsidies and the agricul- 
tural recession of the 1980s, meanwhile, 
accelerated America’s flight from small 
towns and rural areas. While 44% of the 
population lived on farms or in small 
towns in 1950, that segment has dwindled 
to 23%. 

Hollowing Heartland. As the unem- 
ployed trekked to coastal, service-based 
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cities like San Francisco and Boston, the 

nation’s midsection began to empty. 
| “There’s been a general hollowing out of 
the interior of the country all the way from 
Minnesota to the Gulf Coast over to Pasca- 
goula, Miss.,” says Calvin Beale, a demog- 
rapher with the Department of 
Agriculture. 

Simmering Suburbs. Four out of 5 
Americans live in what the Census Bureau 
calls metropolitan areas. But this catch-all 
term can be misleading be- 
cause such areas typically in- 
clude the outlying sprawl that 
surrounds urban centers; 
moreover, many communities 
that call themselves cities actu- 
ally have the character of 
suburbs. 

Staying Put. Surprisingly, 
some of the frostbelt towns 
that contributed to the migrant 
stream of the 1970s, like Tole- 
do, Ohio, Fort Wayne, Ind., 
| and Elmira, N.Y., stabilized in 
the 1980s. Why? The middle- 
and working-class residents of 
these cities aren’t moving. 

Booming Minorities. The 
ethnic makeup of the nation 
changed more radically than at 
any time in the past. The 1980 
Census found that 1 of every 5 
Americans belonged to a mi- 
nority group. By 1990, 1 of ev- 
ery 4 Americans claimed His- 
| panic, Asian, African or Native 

American roots. 

The momentum built by 
| the Southwest and Florida is a 
powerful, albeit unpredictable, 
catalyst for change. California, 
which blossomed like a hot- 
house flower in the 1980s, has 
passed numerous slow-growth 
ballot measures. Many older, 
wealthier, more conservative 
Angelenos have moved away 
from the city’s problems to the 
“inland empire” counties of 
Riverside and San Bernardino. 
The wild card in California’s 
deck is its booming immigrant 
population—largely Hispanic 
and Asian—which renders the 
future of state politics uncer- 
tain. While eligible to be counted for 
reapportionment, immigrants who do not 
become citizens are not eligible to 
vote; their children will vote, but no one 
knows how. 

Demographers expect Texas, Arizona 
and Florida to continue their vigorous 
growth and gain new political clout. The 
Texas electorate is already one-third His- 
panic and black, and the proportion might 
be higher but for a Yankee influx in the 
1970s and ’80s. Florida has eight of the na- 
| tion’s 11 fastest-growing metro areas; as 
| the separate waves of retirees (mostly from 
| the North) and immigrants (mostly His- 
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panic) converge on Broward and Beach 
counties north of Miami, the collision of 
cultures is bound to intensify. 

The decline of rural areas and the evac- 
uation of the interior do not bode well for 
the nation’s health. “There will be a con- 
tinued outmigration from rural areas,” 
predicts William O'Hare of the University 
of Louisville’s Urban Research Institute. 
“The economic base in rural areas just isn’t 
there to keep young people around.” 
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Frank and Deborah Popper, who both 
teach at Rutgers University, chronicled the 
decline of portions of the Great Plains in 


1987 in what they described as the Buffalo | 


Commons. Noting that “all across the 
Plains there are future ghost towns,” the 
Poppers said rural counties from the Texas 
Panhandle up to the Dakotas and eastern 
Montana would be better off if they be- 
came a grassy habitat for native animals. 
“Government must start planning to keep 
most of the region from turning into a 
wasteland, an American Empty Quarter,” 
they warned. 

Small metropolitan areas wedded to 


An empty jewelry store downtown is emblematic of 
9 the hard times facing many small cities that are not 
diversified and have a poorly educated work force 





Many residents of this comm 


unity, which 
Y grew 329% in the past decade, commute 
70 miles to Los Angeles 


single industries were hit particularly hard 
during the 1980s. Anniston, Ala., once a 
reasonably prosperous textile town, lost 
9.8% of its population, prompted by the 
closing of Adelaide Mills. Without a flexi- 
ble, educated work force in the area, com- 
panies are unlikely to build factories there 
anytime soon. Moreover, potential em- 
ployers can get the same routine work 
done far more economically in Mexico. “If 
| a small and specialized firm came to [An- 
niston}] and needed 500 to 
1,000 skilled workers,” says at- 
torney A.W. Bolt, “we would 
not be in the running.” 

“A Grapes of Wrath scenar- 
io is being played out across ru- 
ral America,”’ says Harold 
Gross, an economist at the 
University of North Texas. 
“It’s natural economic forces 
at work.” But other experts 
contend that the cheaper cost 
of living and lower crime levels 
of rural America may lead to 
its comeback. Aggressive di- 
versification will be the key to 
small-town survival in the fu- 
ture. Tulsa, once dependent on 
oil and gas, is trying to emerge 
from the bruising ’80s as a new 
city built around the aerospace 
industry. 

The demise of rural com- 
= munities has gone in tandem 
with the suburbs’ explosion. 
This, in turn, has helped fuel 
the growth of “supersuburbs,” 
such as Plano, Texas, on the 
- outskirts of Dallas. Many cities 
consider their suburbs a men- 
= ace: they siphon commerce 
* and political power away from 
downtown but don’t pay taxes 
to help maintain the city’s in- 
frastructure. Dallas traces its 
racial and political problems 
largely to its stagnating interi- 
or. The burgeoning popula- 
tions around Seattle, San 
Francisco and Atlanta may 
have to contend with the same 
problem. 

While the Census has al- 
ways been the best way to track 
peripatetic America, some 
critics consider it inadequate for the task of 
anticipating where the country will be a 
decade down the road. “In the social sci- 
ences, we have not done and never will do 
an acceptable job predicting the turning 
points of human behavior,” says the De- 
partment of Agriculture’s Beale. With vir- 
| tually every frontier already conquered, 
| is it possible that the next cycle of 
| mass movement might rehabilitate Ameri- 
ca’s lost cities and gutted interior? 
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That, of course, depends on what fuels 
the country’s hopes and fears in the 
1990s. —Reported by Joe Szczesny/Detroit 
and Richard Woodbury/Tulsa, with other bureaus 
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Winds of Change Sweep 
The Lone Star State 





Maverick Governor Ann Richards shakes up the good 
ole boys with a bold package of wide-ranging reforms 


By RICHARD WOODBURY AUSTIN 


Ss 





tatchouse veterans scoffed last Janu- 


responsive, “customer-oriented” govern- 
ment. Now the skepticism has turned into 
shock. In only three months the first wom- 
an to govern Texas in 56 years has moved 
with the speed of a Panhandle twister to 
shake up the good-ole-boy network that 
has long dominated the Lone Star State. 

Days after settling into her office, 
Richards began to prune and energize 
the bloated bureaucracy and “make gov- 
ernment mean something in people’s 
lives.” She quickly imposed a_ hiring 
freeze and pushed a sweeping audit of 
state operations to eliminate such ex- 
cesses as the 16 separate agencies that 
deliver health and human services, in- 
cluding the several panels that adminis- 
ter Medicaid to the poor. 

She made good on a campaign promise 
to open the corridors of power by appoint- 
ing dozens of women, blacks and Hispanics 
to the boards and commissions that regu- 
late and oversee the machinery of govern- 
ment, and promised ongoing training to 
keep them on their toes. Among her most 
significant appointments: former Con- 
gresswoman Barbara Jordan, a member of 
the House Judiciary Committee that voted 
for the impeachment of Richard Nixon, as 
her special adviser on ethics, and John 


Hannah Jr., a distinguished former federal | 


prosecutor, as secretary of state. Richards 
is also pushing for sweeping reforms to 
limit campaign contributions and require 
full disclosure of lobbyists’ spending. Texas 
badly needs the reforms. Political payoffs 
are so ingrained that two years ago an East 
Texas chicken farmer seeking changes in a 
workers-compensation law brazenly doled 
out nine $10,000 checks to lawmakers on 
the floor of the senate. 

Richards’ blitz is decidedly populist. 


Her targets are special interests that have | 


grown accustomed to kid-glove treatment 
from government. She stunned the chemi- 
cal industry by forcing a two-year morato- 
rium on the construction of new hazard- 
ous-waste sites and the expansion of 
existing ones and by proposing to set up an 
environmental swAT team to enforce regu- 
lations that have long been ignored. She 
fired the entire top echelon of the corpora- 
tion-minded commerce department and 
refocused the agency on small-business de- 
velopment and job training. She smacked 
the insurance industry by temporarily 


ary when Democrat Ann Richards | 
vowed to create a “new Texas” ruled by a 





blocking a 26% increase in 
auto premiums and vowing 
to clamp down on other 
“outrageous” rates. Accusing 
the insurance regulatory 
board of being too cozy with 
the firms it is supposed to 
oversee, she threatened a 
takeover if two members did 
not resign. One agreed to 
step down. 

Richards is moving so 
quickly in part because her 
official powers are limited. 
Under the state’s ‘“‘weak- 
Governor” constitution, a 
legacy of the post-Civil War 
Reconstruction, her author- 
ity is primarily confined to 
appointments and vetoes. If 
she hopes to get the backing 
of the largely conservative 
Democratic legislature for 
her liberal programs, she must rely mostly 
on persuasion. 

In eight years as state treasurer, 
Richards learned the importance of 
courting the legislature. Unlike her re- 
cent predecessors as Governor, she has 
personally wooed the lawmakers, inviting 
them to breakfasts and lunches at the 
Governor's Greek-revival mansion. She 
talked state representative Pete Laney 








Action Annie 


During her first three months in 
office, Governor Richards has: 


@ Named minorities to fill nearly 
half of her 384 appointments to 
boards, commissions and agencies 


@ Seized control of state insurance 
regulation 


@ Forced a two-year moratorium on 
new hazardous-waste sites 
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Blending populism and political savvy in Austin 


into releasing a lottery bill from his com- 
mittee on state affairs by plying him with 
bagels and doughnuts. Her snow-white 
bouffant hairdo and folksy charm have 
become familiar at committee hearings, 
in which she often testifies. “The legisla- 
ture is excited because at long last 
they're being paid attention to,” says 
Richards’ press secretary Bill Cryer. 

For all her reforming zeal, however, 
Richards has not completely turned away 
from politics as usual. She has rewarded 
several fat-cat campaign contributors with 
appointments—among them Walter 
Umphrey to the parks and wildlife depart- 
ment and Barnard Rapoport to the Uni- 
versity of Texas board of regents. She has 
sidestepped some prickly issues: refusing 
to help devise a court-ordered plan for 
equalizing school funding and to introduce 
a state income tax to ease Texas’ $4.6 bil- 
lion budget shortfall. “Her honeymoon is 
over,” warns Tom Craddick, leader of the 
Republican legislative caucus. “She needs 
to draw up a budget to show how she'll pay 
for all the programs. So far, she hasn't said 
anything.” 

Polls show that Richards’ constituents 
are supportive of her fast start. As she puts 
it, “The mood of activism seems to be 
pleasing people.” With admirers mobbing 
her whenever she leaves her second-floor 
office, Richards can afford for now to ig- 
nore scattered criticism and bask in the 
honeymoon glow. The real test of her polit- 
ical skills will come when she has run out of 
boards to appoint people to and can no 
longer avoid tough decisions. St 
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CAMPUSES 


Rattling the 
Bonesmen 


Skull and Bones, Yale Univer- 
sity’s élite secret society, is no 
longer the bastion of WASP priv- 
ilege it was when George Bush 
was a member. Today the club 
is diverse enough to include 
black, Hispanic and openly gay 
members—but no women. So 
this year’s 15 outgoing “Bones- 
men,” concerned that the soci- 
ety was seen as an anachronism 
in an undergraduate body that 
is 45% female, voted in early 


BANKING 


“Unsound 
Practices” 


The 1988 collapse of Denver's 
Silverado Banking, Savings & 
Loan Association will cost tax- 
payers more than $1 billion. 
Last week a major figure in that 
disaster, presidential son Neil 
Bush, was judged to have en- 


Neil Bush got slapped 


ALASKA 


Party 
Pooper 


When Alaska Governor Walter 
Hickel was elected last Novem- 
ber as the candidate of the 
Alaskan Independence Party, 
nobody expected him to do 
much to further its secessionist 
platform. Nobody, that is, ex- 
cept a vocal faction of the tiny 
fringe party. Angry that Hickel 
has not done enough to detach 
Alaska from the U.S., the group 


is mounting a campaign to have 








April to admit seven women to | 


next year’s club. 

The group's alumni board 
decided that diversity was get- 
ting out of hand. Last week the 
board changed the locks on the 
group’s windowless New Haven 
clubhouse, called the Tomb, 
and announced that the society 
was suspended for next year. 

The rebellious Bonesmen 
vow that if the board does not 
relent, Bones will simply meet 
elsewhere next year. “Our main 
objective is communication be- 
tween members,” says Bones- 
man Douglas Webster. “That 
can be done anywhere.” . 


gaged in “unsafe or unsound 
practices and breaches of his fi- 
duciary duties involving multi- 
ple conflicts of interest.” In 
making that pronouncement, 
Timothy Ryan, director of the 
Office of Thrift Supervision, 
ruled that if Bush again serves 
as director of a financial insti- 
tution, he must seek legal ad- 
vice on his responsibilities, dis- 
close potential conflicts of 
interest and abstain 
from voting on mat- 
» ters in which he has a 
personal stake. 





the mildest penalty that 
* could have been meted 
out. But Bush still faces 
potential trouble. The 
Federal Deposit In- 
surance Corporation 
has brought a $200 mil- 
lion gross-negligence 
suit against him and 
other former Silverado 
officials. a 


Hickel and Lieutenant Gover- 
nor Jack Coghill recalled from 
Office, charging that their nomi- 
nation was illegal. 

Hickel joined the Indepen- 
dence ticket just minutes before 
the filing deadline for last fall's 
election and signaled through- 
out the campaign that he did 
not share its views. Though 
Hickel has been ignoring the 
campaign, Coghill has not. As 
head of the division of elec- 
tions, he has refused to give the 
recall committee any informa- 
tion about what legal steps must 


Ryan’s action was | 


American Notes 


CONNECTICUT 
No Crime 
For Love 


Adultery may still be a sin in 
Connecticut, but it’s no longer a 
crime. Last week Governor 
Lowell Weicker signed legisla- 
tion repealing the state’s 18th 
century law that made it a crime 
for a married man or woman to 
have sexual intercourse outside 
of marriage. 

Like the antiadultery laws 


still on the books in about half | 


CALIFORNIA 


Invalid 
Invalids 


A common sight in Los Angeles 
these days: a nimble motorist 
hopping out of a parked car that 
bears a DISABLED PERSON plac- 
ard on the dashboard. The ex- 
planation: a proliferation of ille- 
gally obtained placards. To get 
state-issued cards that let mo- 
torists park in reserved spaces, 


EXPIRES 
JUNE 








the states, Connecticut’s statute 
was rarely enforced. But last 
summer four people were ar- 
rested in separate incidents on 
the basis of complaints by their 
angry spouses. Though none of 
them were prosecuted, law- 
makers feared that the legal 
ban might be invoked more of- 
ten as a weapon in divorce 
cases. Under the new measure, 
adultery can still be used as 
grounds for divorce but will no 
longer be subject to penalties of 
state law. The higher law, pre- 
sumably, still applies. 2 


drivers have bought them at flea 
markets for as much as $400 or 
taken over placards from de- 
ceased relatives who came by 
them honestly. The legitimately 
handicapped pay $6. Cops 
abandoned one solution: ticket- 
ing all parked cars that dis- 
played the placards. The city is 
pondering other approaches, 
including improving the data 
base so that field officers have 
access to information on truly 
disabled drivers. 2 


CALIFORNIA 
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DISABLED PERSON 
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be taken to eject an official. om | Thespecial-parking placards sell for as muchas $400 in flea markets 
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REFUGEES 


Omar’s Journey 


| Every Kurdish refugee has his own tale to tell and his own reason to weep. 
Here is the story of one man and his family. 


Photographs for TIME by Anthony Suau—Black Star for TIME 





By EDWARD W. DESMOND SHUSHAMI 


alia is standing by the small 
window inside a worn tent, a 
streak of morning light framing 
her pretty face in the smoky air. 
She smiles at the baby in her 
arms, and for a singular, brief moment she 
looks like a Madonna in the midst of hell. 
Her three elder children are sitting on a 
blanket set on the cold, damp ground. The 
eldest, a boy of seven, has a vacant look in 
his eyes, and he twitches every few seconds, 
like someone lost beyond the edge of pain. 
His younger brother and sister gaze at him, 
then look quickly away, a fog of panic fill- 


ing their eyes as they contemplate their 
mad brother, the gloom of the tent, their 
possessions reduced to a teapot, a blanket 
and a few ragged clothes. Omar, their fa- 
ther, clears his throat and volunteers, “The 
boy, he has been like that since the bomb- 
ing. He is disturbed, I think.” 

Omar and his family come from Kir- 
kuk, the northern Iraqi city that was cap- 
tured by Kurdish guerrillas in late March 
and retaken by Iraqi forces about a week 
later. Omar decided to flee Kirkuk after he 
saw the Iraqi Mi-24 helicopters hanging 
like avenging demons on the horizon, un- 
leashing their terrifying rocket fire and 
evoking the threat of what he feared most: 








chemical weapons that make every breath 
a draft of fire. Not only was Omar sure that 
the Iraqis would kill many Kurds in Kirkuk 
in reprisal, but he also knew that he would 
be in more trouble than most. He is an ex- 
Iraqi army lieutenant who refused the call 
to return to duty after Iraq’s invasion of 
Kuwait. So he gathered his family and a 
few belongings and started the trip toward 
Iran, leaving his car behind because the 
road was already a chaotic snarl. 

They walked and hitched rides for six 
days to reach the border, enduring sub- 
zero cold, rain and snowstorms that left the 
children shivering uncontrollably. They 
marched high into the hills of Kurdistan 





Ina fog-shrouded dawn at the Isikveren refugee 
camp in Turkey, Kurds dig a grave for one of many 
babies who did not live to see another daybreak 





along narrow mountain roads deep in slip- 
mud, thinking a thousand times that 
their world had come to an end. The worst 
moment came at a mobbed road crossing, 
where Omar and Talia, each with two chil- 
dren, were separated as they struggled 
aboard different trucks. Omar did not see 
his wife again for two days, and in his arms 
was their seven-month-old daughter, 
weakly sobbing for her mother’s milk. Oth- 
er nursing mothers saved the little girl’s life 
by giving her a turn at their breasts. 
Yet wretched as they are, Omar's fam- 
ily is among the blessed ones. They live in 


one of the thousands of tents pitched on 
the steep slopes of the Sirwan River valley, 
a few miles inside the Iranian border. The 
Iranian army provides shelter, bread every 
day, and a crude dispensary gives basic 
medical help, especially against rampant 
dysentery caused by the lack of clean 
drinking water. But Omar's family must 
make do with only one blanket to stave off 
the frigid nights. The terrible cold and dis- 
ease claim young lives every day, a tragedy 
underscored by the cemetery of small, 
fresh graves on a grassy knoll above the 
camp. A red wash of wild poppies is In 
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bloom, a sad bouquet expressing heaven's 
remorse 

Life is even more chaotic at the border 
checkpoint up the road, where a crush of ve- 
hicles and humanity begins and stretches 
back into Iraq for miles. With maddening 
slowness, Iranian troops let a sprinkling of 
refugees through the checkpoint, taking 
care not to let them pass before the camp- 


sites are ready. Perhaps they could be settled 


faster, but so far the Iranians have been left 
to do the job almost entirely by themselves 
Commitments from Western countries to 
help the more than | million Kurds at the 








| border have just started to pick up beyond 
the initial trickle according to angry inter- 
national relief officials, who believe the 
slowness in part reflects Western distaste 
for Iran’s Islamic government. 

One stretch of the road has a steep 
mountain wall on one side and a near verti- 
cal drop on the other, in places falling away 
for several hundred feet. Old men overtak- 
en by exhaustion sprawl dangerously close 
to the brink. Other refugees step over 
them, too tired to lend a hand. Distressed 
mothers, wondering when dehydration and 
shock will claim their children, hold their 





diarrhea-plagued babies over the road’s 
edge and let them relieve themselves. 

Where the roadside broadens into a 
high meadow, families camp out under 
whatever shelter they can find, usually by 
draping tattered plastic sheets over a frame 
of sticks. The surrounding mountains were 
a major battleground during the Iraq-Iran 
war, and minefields are everywhere. Relief 
officials say dozens of refugees have been 
killed or maimed after straying off the 
road, 

The fleeing Kurds are barefoot peas- 
ants as well as prosperous city dwellers and 











ED 


farmers who have tried to escape with their 
cars, trucks and tractors. A white Oldsmo- 
bile Cutlass Ciera joins the line, along with 
a brand-new Massey-Ferguson harvesting 
combine. Iranian soldiers drive up the 
road, throwing bread to the Kurds and 
starting a frantic scramble that sends more 
than one person rolling down a steep em- 
bankment. When the crowd parts, old men 
patiently pick the crumbs out of rocks and 
mud, their only margin of survival. When- 
ever the refugees discover a reporter in 
their midst, they crowd around and find 
someone to express their fury in English: 





Caring for the babies who have survived—so far—at Isikveren: a 
mother feeds her dehydrated infant liquid from a syringe; other 
mothers line up to bring their babies to a Dutch doctor working 
with a voluntary relief organization. The death rate has been 
especially high among babies because they are particularly 
vulnerable to exposure to cold and diarrhea from unsanitary camp 
conditions—and because the milk has dried up in the breasts of 


many mothers. 
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“Why did George Bush do this to us? He 
has betrayed us. Why did he tell us to rise 
up? Why didn’t he shoot down the helicop- 
ters?” The questions are the same, over 
and over again. 

At the border post, the Iranian troops 
carefully search each vehicle for weap- 
ons—Tehran insists that Kurdish fighters 
will find no haven in Iran—as well as arti- 
cles offensive to strict Islamic sensibilities. 
Pop-music tapes, for example, are forbid- 
den, as is immodest dress. One woman, 
about to drive her Volkswagen up to the 
checkpoint, frantically tied a scarf over her 








hair but still stood out in a short skirt and 
knitted leggings. She managed to get 
through the checkpoint, but not before giv- 
ing away her collection of tapes. 

The flight is particularly hard on more 
prosperous Kurds, who are no more pre- 
pared to endure the rigors of refugee life 
than American suburbanites would be. 
Khaleda, 19, a well-dressed university stu- 


dent, escaped with her brother and two | 


cousins. Their parents gave them the car 
and told them to go, fearing that the Iraqis 
would kidnap and kill the young people, as 
they had after past uprisings. 
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But they have languished in the long 
qucue of cars on the Iraqi side of the bor- 
der for two weeks. Khaleda and her 
friends, seeing the hardships ahead in the 
refugee camp, are among a very small 
group who have decided to go back to their 
parents and take a chance that Saddam 
will honor his pledge of amnesty for the 
Kurds. “We can’t stand it,” she says. 
“At home we have a nice big house and 
lots of money. We don’t trust Saddam. But 
we hope he will leave us alone.” Nothing 
in her face shows that she believes her 

| own words. we 








In Iran or in Turkey, life is much the same for 
the Kurdish fugitives —that is to say, 
miserable. In Piranshahr, Iran, Kurds fight for 
food from a relief truck as yellow apples 
cascade out the side. In Isikveren, Kurdish 
women wash dishes in a mudhole, an example 
of the lack of sanitation that has raised fears of 
epidemics in the camps. 
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Mission of Mercy 





By di spatching U.S. troops to set up camps for the Kurds in northern Traq, 
Bush undertakes a humane but risky endeavor 


ByGEORGEJ.CHURCH 


he Kurds were dying. Starvation, ex- 

posure and disease were killing as 

many as 1,000 a day. And that brute 
fact overcame the nervousness about being 
sucked into an endless political and perhaps 
military quagmire. Prodded by distressed 
allies, by outraged U.S. and European 
public opinion, and not least by his own 
conscience, George Bush last week finally 
did what he should have done long before: 
set in motion an unprecedented and bold 
operation that might at last 
bring effective succor to the 
Kurds—at least to the 
850,000 or so squatting along 
the Iraq-Turkey border and 
possibly to the 1.5 million 
who are seeking asylum in 
Iran. 

To that end, American, 
British and French troops 
over the weekend began 
moving into northern Iraq, 
an area the allies had largely 
left alone throughout the 
gulf war. Over the next two 
weeks or so, these soldiers 
will build on relatively flat 
land as many as seven tent 

| cities, each housing up to 
100,000 Kurds. The idea is to 
bring the refugees down 
from the barren, freezing 
and almost inaccessible 
mountain slopes where they are perched 
and relocate them where they can be given 
adequate food, water, shelter, sanitation 
and medical care. And, of paramount im- 
portance, safety: the camps will be protect- 
ed by as many as 10,000 soldiers from the 
USS., 5,000 from Britain, 1,300 from France 
and 1,000 each from the Netherlands and It- 
aly. from any attempt by Saddam Hussein to 
exact bloody vengeance for the Kurds’ 
failed revolt. 

But for how long? And what follows the 
supposedly temporary relocation? Nobody 
can say, but at minimum it seems that Bush 
will have to bid farewell to his hopes for a 
quick and clean American military with- 
drawal from the Middle East. The risks of 
the new effort, dubbed Operation Haven, 
may not have justified the President’s long 
dithering in providing effective relief. But 
those risks are real, not chimerical. 

Immediately, there is a danger that U.S. 
and other allied troops involved in Opera- 





40 


tion Haven will become enmeshed in a | tection of the refugee settlements to a 


long-running battle between Baghdad and 
the Kurds. Few think Saddam would be so 
mad as to order a deliberate attack on the 
camps and their allied protectors. That 
would expose what remains of his army to 
more of the allied bombing that proved so 
devastating during the gulf war. But the al- 
lied soldiers could easily get into unplanned 
and escalating shooting incidents with the 
30,000 or more Iraqi troops in the area. 

Army Lieut. General John Shali- 
kashvili, commander of the relief effort, met 








U.S. soldiers } arrive by helicopter at refugee camp in Isikveren, Turkey 





Getting the Kurds down from the mountains will be tough, for starters. 


with Iraqi officers near the border town of 
Zakhu to warn them to keep their troops 
away from the camps; at further meetings 
Americans and Iraqis will try to work out 
some ground rules to keep the two forces 
apart. But it is by no means certain that they 
can succeed, especially if allied soldiers de- 
cide to seize Iraqi military airstrips to land 
construction materials and relief supplies 
for the camps. The Operation Haven troops 
could also get caught in cross fire between 
Iraqi soldiers and Kurdish guerrillas using 
the camps as bases from which to stage 
raids. The allies say they will not allow guer- 
rilla activity in the tent cities, but are not at 
all clear about how they intend to stop it. 

It is also difficult to see when and how 
the allies can wind up Operation Haven. 
The U.S. and its friends insist they do not in- 
tend to let the tent cities become a second 
Gaza Strip, home to generations of embit- 
tered, stateless and disruptive exiles. Wash- 
ington and London hope to turn over pro- 
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United Nations peacekeeping force in one 
to three months, and eventually to resettle 
the Kurds in their old homes under the eye 
of U.N. observers. 

But that may be wishful thinking. U.N. | 
Secretary-General Javier Pérez de Cuéllar 
insists that a new Security Council resolu- 
tion would be required to empower the or- 
ganization to take part in Operation Haven. 
Any such resolution might well be vetoed by 
the Soviet Union or China. They would be 
afraid of setting a precedent for interven- 
tion that one day could be 
applied to the Baltic repub- 
lics or Tibet. 

Even getting the Kurds to 
come down from the moun- 
tains in the first place may 
not be easy. Some Kurds fear 
precisely what the allied gov- 
ernments hope—that the 
2 US., British and French sol- 
” diers will leave in a month or 

so. If so, many Kurds believe, 
Saddam’s forces will massa- 
cre them all, U.N. observers 
or no. Enticing the Kurds to 
return to Kirkuk, Sulaymani- 
yah or the other cities from 
which they fled looks impos- 
sible as long as Saddam is in 
power. Already Administra- 
tion officials assume that the 
US. and allied forces will 
have to stay until the dictator 
goes. But since Washington has no strategy 
for forcing Saddam out, that could mean 
maintaining garrisons for years in a country 
pe rpetually on the brink of explosion. “Go- 
ing in is easy,” sums up a high-ranking offi- 
cer attached to the Joint Chiefs of Staff. 

“Getting out may be the problem.” 
It was exactly this fear of an open- 
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| ended commitment that for weeks kept 


Bush from organizing any effective relief ef- 
fort. As late as Saturday, April 13—only 
three days before he finally ordered Opera- 
tion Haven—the President declared in a 
speech at Maxwell Air Force Base in Ala- 
bama: “I do not want one single soldier or 
airman shoved into a civil war in Iraq that’s 
been going on for ages.” But while Bush was 
still in Alabama, where he had gone to fish 
for largemouth bass, Secretary of State 
James Baker phoned to report growing 
pressure from Congress and allies to save 
the Kurds. British Prime Minister John Ma- 
jor had already publicly proposed several 
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SYSTEMPRO PC System. It brings 
unprecedented performance and expansion 
to a wide range of connected environments. 
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For everyone facing the challenge of doing 
more with less, help has arrived. 

Because now, all the most popular 
COMPAQ personal computers and PC systems 
are more affordable than ever. 

Our new prices mean that millions of 
people can now discover what millions of 
COMPAQ users already know: COMPAQ PCs 
simply work better. 

At Compaq, “It simply works better” is 
not just a slogan. It’s the goal behind every 
product (and every component of every 
product) we build. 

Working better means designing prod- 
ucts in response to people's needs, not our 
own. It means putting the latest innovations 
to work to enhance your investment in PC 
technology, not render it obsolete. 

Working better means ensuring reliability 
and compatibility by subjecting our PCs to 
exhaustive testing. It also means supporting 
them the world over through our thoroughly 
trained dealer network. 

Yes, our prices are now lower. But our 
standards are as high as ever. Just imagine 
the impact these two simple facts can 
have on your company. 

Your Authorized COMPAQ Computer 
Dealer can provide you with complete pricing 
and product information. Or we can give 
you our suggested resale prices and the 
location of the dealer nearest you. Just call 
1-800-231-0900, Operator 152. In Canada, 
1-800-263-5868, Operator 152. 
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It simply works better. 








A word from 
Hugo Boss 
this summer: 
keep cool. 


Get ready for a hot 
summer. Hugo Boss has 
suits, jackets, and trou- 
sers made from a fantastic 
material which functions 
almost like air-condi- 
tioning. It’s called Cool 
Wool because cloth 
woven from these fine, 


high-twist pure wool 


| threads is so pleasing to 





wear, even onthe hottest 
days. 


Firstly, it’s an unbe- 





lievably light and friendly | 


material. Secondly, it 


compensates for changes 


in temperature. And 
thirdly, it sheds creases 
inno time. 

This is good news, 
for cool executives, of 
course; but also for 
men whose attitude to 
fashion is so “cool” that 
only the best is good 


enough. 


BOSS 


HUGO BOSS 


ve @ 


PURE NEW WOOL 
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There’s never been 
a better time 
to buy a Canon 
plain paper FAX. 


The Laser Class” FAX-L770 prints on plain 
paper with laser technology for extremely 
high quality output. It gives you faxes that 
not only look great, but are easy to handle 
and file, and won't curl or fade over time. No 
wonder more people choose a Canon plain 
paper FAX than any other. 

The FAX-L770 also offers UHQ™ (Ultra 
High Quality) for utmost clarity on the faxes 
you send, and Hyper-Smoothing which helps 
clear up the “fuzzy” lines and edges of faxes 
you receive—both, Canon exclusives. 

Not only that, its replaceable cartridge 
contains everything that can run out or wear 
out in the printing process, and can be 
replaced in one easy step. 

Now, in addition to obtaining this Laser 
Class technology, you can take advantage of 
the following special offers* if you purchase a 
FAX-L770 between February Ist and April 
30th, 199]. ~~ 






Canon 
LASER CLASS 


PAR: EFS 


@ Free IMB memory upgrade. 

This means you can rely on your Laser Class 
FAX-L770, even when you've run out of paper. The 
additional memory allows you to store up to 40 
pages of information, which can be printed when 
the paper supply is replaced. 


@ Free supplies. 

You'll receive two replacement cartridges and 
an 8,000-sheet supply of 82" x 11" paper with your 
purchase. So you won't have to worry about fax 
supplies for up to one year, based on the average usage. 


@ No finance charges for up to one year. 
Purchase your FAX-L770 with a Canon 
Credit Card and you'll incur no finance charges until 
February 22nd, 1992? 


@ Two years of maintenance for the price of one. 

With the purchase of a one-year maintenance 

agreement, your Canon FAX dealer will provide 

another year—free. This is more than just protec- 

tion, it insures top performance of your Canon FAX. 
To find out more on how to take advantage 

of these offers on a Canon Laser Class FAX-L770, 

visit your nearest authorized Canon FAX Dealer 

or call 1-800-OK-CANON. 
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versions of a plan to establish “safe havens” 
for the Kurds inside Iraq, and France had 
sent senior diplomats to the State Depart- 
ment to plead for U.S. participation in some 
such effort. 

The Turkish government, Baker report- 
ed, was especially agitated. Turkish Presi- 
dent Turgut Ozal confirmed as much in a 
phone call to Bush on Monday morning. 
Turkey could not take in the refugees, said 
Ozal, and American efforts to get aid to 
them in the mountains by airdrop or heli- 
copter were insufficient; more were dying 
every day. 

Bush reported this to his top national- 
security advisers at their regular Monday 
morning meeting, and the group assigned 
Deputy National Security Adviser Robert 
Gates to devise a plan. Gates convened a 
“deputics committee” of the second- 
ranking officials at State, the Pentagon, the 
Joint Chiefs and the c1a. By Monday after- 
noon they sought their chiefs’ approval for 
Operation Haven, which Bush announced 
Tuesday afternoon after telephoning Ma- 
jor, French President Francois Mitterrand 
and Turkey’s Ozal. 

Some advisers were unenthusiastic to 
the end. Secretary of Defense Dick Cheney 
and Joint Chiefs Chairman Colin Powell 
“were not crazy about this idea” of sending 
troops into Iraq, says one high official. (A 
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Pentagon source puts it more forcefully: 
“Colin got steamrollered.”) National Se- 
curity Adviser Brent Scowcroft had argued 
since long before the gulf war that the U.S. 
should set two limited objectives—drive 
Iraq out of Kuwait and break Saddam Hus- 
scin’s offensive military power—and once 
they were accomplished, get out quickly. 
But Bush, says a senior official, decided 
that “we simply could not allow 500,000 to 
a million people to die up there in the 
mountains. And that’s precisely what 
might have happened.” 

The Administration has also decided to 
come to the aid of the Kurds who are 
stranded near the Iran-Iraq border. Initial- 
ly, Bush suggested that the strain in Ameri- 
can relations with Iran would limit U.S. as- 
sistance for the refugees. But late last week 
Iran made a formal plea for U.S. help 
through Swiss intermediaries. The Admin- 
istration replied that it was prepared to 
send relief supplies once the Iranians de- 
tailed exactly what they needed. Said an 
Administration official: “We are comfort- 
able doing it for humanitarian reasons.” 

The relief operations for the Kurds, 
however, do nothing for 50,000 Shi‘ites who 
have taken refuge in the occupation zone of 
southern Iraq, from which coalition troops 
are rapidly withdrawing. The allies plan to 
place these refugees in camps within a nine- 
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mile-wide demilitarized zone along the 
Iraq-Kuwait border that will be patrolled by 
a UN. force. 

Seen in this light, Operation Haven 
looks less like a bold venture and more like 
a minimum effort that is long overdue. 
Certainly the U.S. could, and should, orga- 
nize a major relief effort for the Kurds flee- 
ing toward Iran and try to ensure the safety 
of the southern Shi‘ites. And it has bar- 
gaining levers to use with Saddam. Follow- 
ing the requirements of the cease-fire that 
ended the gulf war, Baghdad last week 
meekly asked the U.N. Security Council 
for permission to sell almost $1 billion 
worth of oil and use the money to buy badly 
needed food, medicine and other necessi- 
ties for the populace still under Saddam's 
control. The U.S. and its allies, which have 
veto power in the council, are in a position 
to trade consent for some satisfactory ar- 
rangement bringing relief to the refugees. 

Even then, the long-term stationing of 
military forces inside Iraq entails very genu- 
ine risks. Bush’s worries about a Vietnam- 
style “quagmire” are not at all unrealistic. 
But the risks will just have to be borne. 
The alternative would be to abandon the 
Kurds to their fate, and no humane nation 
can do that. —Reported by Dan Goodgame 
and Bruce van Voorst/Washington and William 
Mader/London 
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KUWAIT 


Life Under a Cloud 





World 
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| The lights are on and the water is running, but the recovery has 
been hampered by incompetence—and a shortage of citizens 


By WILLIAM DOWELL kK\ WAIT CITY 


na bad day, crossing the border into 

Kuwait is like getting a preview of the 
apocalypse. In the distance greasy smoke 
spurts from torched oil wells, sending up 
dozens of black funnels that look like in- 
fernal tornadoes. Overhead the plumes 
merge to form a charcoal cloud that 
blocks out the sun. Flakes of white ash 
tumble from the sky like dry, malignant 
snow. “Some days are so dark,” says a 
photographer who is covering the fires, “I 
have to use a flashlight at nine in the 
morning.” 

But not all is gloom in Kuwait these 
days. Beneath the funereal skies lies a 
country that is recovering its spirit. Elec- 
tricity and water plants are working again, 
and the phones are beginning to function 
too. In the capital the giant two-floor Sul- 
tana Supermarket is once more a cornuco- 
pia of fresh vegetables and delicacies from 
around the world. 

At night scores of flashy cars and mo- 
torcycles cruise in front of the local Har- 


dee’s in a scene that looks like the gulf 


version of American Graffiti. A dozen teen- 
agers break-dance to booming rap music 
that pours out of the open hatchback of a 
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silver Renault 5 with a U.S. flag painted on 
its rear window. Yet even this simple cele- 
bration brings a reminder of the tension 
between tradition and change that is test- 
ing Kuwait. Passing the scene, a fundamen- 
talist youth mutters, “Islam doesn’t need 
discotheques.” 

Americans advising the government 
groaned when they learned that one of the 
first ships scheduled to arrive in Kuwait’s 
freshly de-mined harbor carried several 
hundred Buick luxury sedans rather than 
badly needed construction equipment. 
Still, progress has been made in meeting 
the country’s most basic requirements. Ku- 
wait’s desalination plants are now produc- 
ing about 71 million gal. of water daily. 
Consumption is about 100 million gal. a 
day, but water brought in by ship makes up 
the shortfall. Most residents now get their 
water from rooftop storage tanks, but with- 
in a few months the city’s reservoirs should 
be full cnough to generate water pressure 
in taps. 

Repaired power plants are putting out 
2,000 to 3,000 megawatts of electricity, far 
more than the current demand of 540 
megawatts. Some areas of the country still 
have no electricity, largely because of the 
Iraqis’ destruction of power lines and 
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Local boys hang out in a shopping district in the capital: “Kuwait was damaged, but it was not destroyed” 


electric substations. But the U.S. Army | 
Corps of Engineers, which is overseeing 
much of Kuwait’s reconstruction, says 
some substations can be rebuilt in as little 
as two wecks. 

Much of the wreckage caused by the 
Iraqis has turned out to be superficial. 


| “Kuwait was damaged, but it was not de- 





stroyed in the way a city like Dresden was,” 
says U.S. Major General Patrick Kelly of 
the Corps of Engineers. “The Iraqis had 
the intention of completely demolishing 
everything in the city, but the land war hit 
so fast they didn’t have time to do it.” 

Nonetheless, Kuwait’s recovery could 
go faster. Part of the problem is that a mere 
300,000 of 700,000 Kuwaiti citizens are 
now living in the country. General Kelly es- 
timates only a third of all civil servants are 
at their posts. “You don’t have the middle 
management in the ministries,” he says. 
Until recently the government told Ku- 
waitis displaced by the war to stay away un- 
til the country’s infrastructure could sup- 
port them. Last week the policy changed, 
and Kuwaitis were authorized to start com- 
ing home on May 4. 

In the past Kuwaitis simply hired for- 
eigners to do most of their work. Many of 
those expatriates may now hesitate to re- 
turn to the ravaged city, which will lack for 
some time the creature comforts that once 
earned it a reputation as the jewel of the 


| gulf. For the Palestinian community, which 


is credited with actually building much of 
Kuwait, there is an additional—and legiti- 
mate—concern: further persecution by | 


Kuwaitis enraged by Palestinian support 
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for Saddam Hussein. Of the 168,000 Pales- 
tinians left in Kuwait out of a prewar total 


of 400,000, about half are expected to | 


emigrate. 

Amnesty International reported last 
week that retribution aimed mainly at Pal- 
estinians was continuing and that attacks 


Kuwait's liberation, says the human-rights 
group, hundreds of people have been arbi- 
trarily arrested, many of them tortured and 
scores killed. Members of both the armed 
forces and the underground resistance that 
flourished during the Iraqi occupation are 
said to be responsible. Though Kuwaiti of- 
ficials promised Amnesty International in- 
vestigators that “those responsible would 
be brought to justice,” the organization ac- 
cuses the government of according human 
rights “an extremely low priority.” 

Government incompetence has also 
complicated Kuwait's rebirth. U.S. firms in- 
volved in the reconstruction have com- 
plained of long delays in clearing equip- 
ment through both Kuwaiti and Saudi 
customs. The most alarming case of slug- 
gishness has been in extinguishing the more 
than 500 oil fires set by the departing Iraqis. 
So far, only 12 have been put out. And of 
| the scores of sabotaged wells that were 
gushing oil but not burning, only 44 have 
| been capped. The government blames the 

contractors—three of them American and 
| one Canadian—for the slow progress. But 
the companies complain of cumbersome 
red tape and say that because the govern- 
ment signed contracts with them just last 
month, much of the equipment necessary 
for the job is only now arriving. 

In an effort to quiet carping about its 
inadequacies, the government resigned 
last month. A new Cabinet was an- 
nounced last weekend, keeping Crown 
Prince Sheik Saad al-Abdullah al-Sabah 
as Prime Minister but changing many of 
the other positions. One palace insider 
says the new lineup has “fewer weakness- 
es but also fewer strong personalities.” 

With a view toward running in the 
country’s parliamentary elections, some of 
Kuwait's key leaders, notably Sheik Saad’s 
closest aide, Minister of State for Cabinet 
Affairs Abdul Rahman al-Awadi, have 
chosen to stay out of the new Cabinet. 
They prefer to agitate for democracy from 
the outside rather than be perceived as de- 
fending the status quo. “Whoever accept- 
ed a post in this government,” says an ex- 
minister, “is going to have a thankless 
task.” One of the most thankless tasks will 








liamentary elections. Many hoped the bal- 
loting would take place this year, so there 
was much grumbling when the Emir an- 
nounced that it would be next year, “God 
willing.” Now it appears the elections will 
occur not even in the spring of 1992 but in 
the fall, which surely will further anger 
the voters. ai 





“appear to be largely unchecked.” Since | 








be to sell the Kuwaitis on the timing of par- | 





America Abroad 


“Strobe Talbott 
The Old Magic Is Gone 


TOKYO. For six years the most important factor in Soviet foreign policy has been 
Soviet domestic politics. The internal crisis in the U.S.S.R. gave Mikhail Gorbachev 
both an incentive and a pretext for transforming his country’s external behavior. 

Gorbachev showed a genius for making a virtue out of necessity. The more the 
Soviet Union turned inward, the more the world cheered its President for aban- 
doning many of the bad habits, disreputable clients and ill-gotten gains of the past. 
By taking the first steps toward reductions in doomsday arsenals, liberating Eastern 
Europe, cooperating in the resolution of regional conflicts and enabling the U.N. 
to move against Saddam Hussein, he made retrenchment, even retreat, look like 
leadership and the management of decline look like dynamism. It was quite a trick, 
and he performed it over and over again. 

But opposition to Gorbachev at home is so widespread that it hampers his free- 
dom of maneuver abroad. In Tokyo last weck he demonstrated his characteristic 
flair, but the magic was diminished. By promising further negotiations on the future 
of the four Kurile islands 
the Soviet Union seized 
from Japan in the closing 
days of World War II, he 
pulled a rabbit's foot out 
of his hat, but not the 
whole rabbit that his au- 
diences have come to 
expect. 

This was not the 
same Gorbachev who in 
1987 agreed to eliminate 
an entire class of mis- 
siles, or who in 1989 or- 
dered the Polish Com- 
munist Party to share 
power with Solidarity, or 
in 1990 accepted a uni- 
fied Germany in NATO. A year or so ago, the old Gorbachev might have stunned his 
Japanese hosts by returning the islands on the spot, cutting the knot in a single bold 
stroke rather than picking at it with his fingernails. 

But that was before the rise of Boris Yeltsin. Perhaps the most significant docu- 
ment at the Tokyo mecting was the Soviet delegation list. Gorbachev felt com- 
pelled to invite several Yeltsinites to accompany him. By including in his entourage 
two forcign ministers—one representing the U.S.S.R., the other the Russian feder- 
ation—Gorbachev was tacitly acceding to Yeltsin’s demand for a say, if not a veto, 
on what ultimately happens to the islands. 

In his struggle against Yeltsin, Gorbachev has come to rely increasingly on the 
military for support. Yet in the midst of the Tokyo talks, the commander of Soviet 
forces in the Far East warned publicly that if the U.S.S.R. relinquished the islands, 
“we could no longer call ourselves a great power.” It was an obvious shot across 
Gorbachev's bow. 

A Kremlin official explained why the issue is so neuralgic for Soviet top brass 
and hard-liners: “Our loss of Eastern Europe and the retirement of the Warsaw 
Pact constitute the greatest geopolitical defeat ever suffered by a nation that has 
not actually lost a war. Many of our generals and admirals are saying, “That's it! No 
more concessions!’ For them, it’s become a matter of symbolism and principle be- 
yond any technical or strategic questions involved.” 

For much the same reason, the Soviet military has dug in its heels over arms 
control with the U.S. The impasse has jeopardized the summit that Gorbachev and 
George Bush want this summer, The White House has been exchanging proposals 
directly with Gorbachev in hopes that he will override the objections of his com- 
rades in uniform, just as he has done so often in the past. But that was then; this is 
now. With every passing week, Gorbachev's domestic vulnerability makes diplo- 
matic breakthroughs more difficult. 7 
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Gorbachev with Japan's Prime Minister Kaifu last week 
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Introducing the 
hottest numbers 
In workstation 


history. 





(No, they’re not Sun's, IBM’ or DEC’) 











57 MIPS&12K 


-ale $12K. Color $19K) 





Numbers speak louder than 











76 MIPS/$20K | 


(Grayscale $20K. Color $27K) 








The new HPApollo Series 700 
RISC workstations. 
1-800-637-7740, Ext. 2057, 
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During 1991, the showrooms 


at Lincoln-Mercury dealers 


Mercury 
Tracer 
LTS 





the rare places where you'll 


find INU = winners 


on S a L e, —Car And Driver, JANUARY 1991 


























CHINA 


ABreath of 
Fresh Air 


China’s leaders are violently 
allergic to criticism. But last 
week they allowed a promi- 
nent American to air some ir- 
ritating thoughts before a do- 
mestic public audience for the 
first time since the 1989 Tian- 
anmen massacre. Visiting for- | 
mer President Jimmy Carter 
told some 400 people at Bei- 
jing’s Foreign Affairs College 
that “worldwide concerns” for 
imprisoned Chinese protesters 
are legitimate, pressing and 
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Miss KGB at headquarters 


World Notes 





curable—by a grant of “am- 
nesty to all nonviolent 
dissidents.” 

Carter’s message, which he 
repeated to Premier Li Peng 
and Communist General Sec- 
retary Jiang Zemin, produced 
no visible results, though the 
former President did receive 
assurances that Chinese stu- 
dents in the U.S. who obtain a 
permit to return home will not 
be harassed or arrested once 
back in China. Chinese ana- 
lysts believe the regime may 
have let Carter speak to help 
persuade Washington to con- 
tinue most-favored-nation 
trade relations. a 





SOVIET UNION 
Mission: 
Improbable 


Perestroika has made little 
headway at the KGB, but the 
Soviet spies are taking a stab at 
glasnost. Even though KGB chief 
Vladimir Kryuchkov still deliv- 


ers specches with Stalinist over- 


tones, his year-old public rela- 
tions department is busy 
polishing the agency’s image. It 
has opened a museum at head- 
quarters in Moscow’s Dzer- 
zhinsky Square, allows some of- 


ficers to give interviews and re- 
cently ran a Miss KGB contest in 
which women in bulletproof 
vests competed in skills like 
cooking, shooting, dancing, ka- 
rate and applying makeup. 

The KGB now thinks it is 
ready for prime time. Its p.r. di- 
rector, Major General Alexan- 
der Karbainov, was in Rome 
last week to announce a joint 
Sovict-Italian production—a 
13-episode TV series to be 
called The XGB Tells All. It 
will cover such famous cases as 
the assassination of Leon 
Trotsky by one of Stalin’s hit 


Carter and Jiang: trying to put human rights on the table 





men and the defections of Kim 
Philby and other Britons who 
spied for Moscow. Preparations 
will take about a year, the pro- 
ducers say, and scriptwriters 
will be able to consult some se- 
cret material. The 90-minute 
docudramas will be filmed in 
Europe and the U.S. 

The implication that the 
KGB is really about to “tell all” 
is, of course, just show business. 
When correspondents in Mos- 
cow asked the p.r. department 
for details on the TV series, 
they were told to put their ques- 
tions in writing and wait. a 











SOUTH AFRICA 


Business as 


Usual 


President F.W. de Klerk’s poli- 
cy of dismantling apartheid 
has reaped its biggest foreign 
policy reward to date. Meeting 
in Luxembourg last week, the 
12-nation European Communi- 
ty voted unanimously to lift 
the group’s remaining econom- 
ic sanctions against Pretoria. 
As soon as it is formalized, 
the move will end a five-year- 
old ban on the importation of 
South African iron, steel and 
gold coins that had accounted 
for $700 million in annual trade 
before the embargo went into 
effect. 

The action was a stinging 
defeat for the African National 
Congress, which had lobbied 
hard to keep sanctions intact. 
Said Congress spokesperson 














Gill Marcus: “We still have a 
long way to go before apartheid 
is scrapped.” Government- 
sponsored laws tearing down 
most racial restrictions, howev- 
er, are expected to be approved 
by Parliament this June, and 
their passage will probably 
spur the U.S. to reconsider its 
own sanctions against South 
Africa. xs 











BRITAIN 


The Doctor Is 
In... for Now 


She describes herself as a heal- 
ing therapist, but to her landlord 
Sara Dale is a pain in the neck. 
British Chancellor of the Exche- 
quer Norman Lamont discov- 
ered via London’s tabloids last 
week that he had rented his mil- 
lion-dollar home in Kensington 
to a tenant who the News of the 
World claimed conducted kinky 
sadomasochistic sessions in the 
basement. Dale denied she was 
a prostitute and explained that 
she helps people with a variety 
of problems, not all of them 
sexual. But she admitted that 
her techniques occasionally re- 


| quire that she use whips and 


chains on her clients—a service 
for which she charges $100 an 
hour. 

Lamont, who lives in the 





Healing therapist Sara Dale 


| Chancellor’s official residence, 
| No. 11 Downing Street, has be- 
gun proceedings to have Dale 
evicted on the grounds that she 
broke a rental agreement by us- 
ing the home for business. The 
| 40-year-old mother of three 
| says, “I have got to stand up for 
| what I believe is right,” and she 
is fighting to stay. @ 
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You Used To Have To Go To A Veterin 


To Get Nutrition This Advanced. 





Now You Don't. 





Introducing New Reformulated Cycle. 


New Cycle’ has been reformulated so it provides more advanced nutrition than it 


ever did before. Not even Science Diet can give your dog more nutrition than new Cycle. 


Veterinary nutritionists have developed a high quality blend of over forty nutrients 


so new Cycle provides the balanced nutrition you need for each stage in a dog's life. 
With new Cycle you can be confident your dog is getting the nutrition he needs. 


And you don't have to go any further than the grocery store to get it. 
Ask your vet about new Cycle. 
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Melting Pot 


Little girls do grow up in the 
most delightful ways. Take 
Vera Zieman, for instance. 
Just three years ago, she was a 
member of a refusenik family 
in the Soviet Union and wrote 
to Ronald Reagan asking for 
his help in leaving the coun- 
try. The Ziemans eventually 
made it to the U.S. with the 
ex-President’s help, and to- 
day Vera, 15, is thriving in 
Waltham, Mass. She lives 
with her parents in a white 
clapboard house with a copy 
of the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence on the dining-room 
wall. And Vera has been ac- 
cepted by the best private 
schools in the East. She’s cho- 
sen Milton Academy. Vera’s 
standards: “The teachers 


were O.K., but I liked the 
food and the dorm.” s 








By SOPHFRONIA SCOTT / Reported by Wendy Cole 





Wicked Rise to Stardom 


With the face of Ricky Nelson and a voice like Roy Orbison’s, a guy 
can’t go wrong, right? Wrong. CHRIS ISAAK has such qualities, but 
it took three albums to get them fully appreciated. The pompa- 
doured crooner’s latest album, Heart Shaped World, foundered be- 
fore being tapped by director David Lynch, who used a version of 
Isaak’s song Wicked Game for the sound track of his film Wild at 
Heart. That sparked disk jockeys to play the original. Now even 
Bruce Springsteen wants tickets to Isaak's concerts. But success 
has changed Isaak, 34. “I comb my hair all the time now,” he says, 
“and when I go out, | put on a clean T shirt.” io 
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Miffed Missy 


Pity Miss Piggy. Just when 
she thought she'd get to join 
Mickey Mouse and his gang, 
the deal fell apart. All be- 
cause her company, Henson 
Associates, couldn’t agree 
with his, the Walt Disney 
Co., on a merger. But now 
the Hensons are upset that 
Disney is still using Miss 





Piggy and her Muppet 
friends in ads and souvenirs. 
Last week they slapped Dis- 
ney with a lawsuit, charging 
copyright infringement. Dis- 
ney claims they have an “im- 
plied understanding” to use 
the Muppets, but try telling 
Miss Piggy. The sow has tak- 
en to her chaise with an ice 
pack and won’tcomment. 





Call Him King Xerox 


And you thought the Church 
Lady was forever. Like all 
jokes, her gag got old, but 
Saturday Night Live has fi- 
nally found a new one. He’s 
Richard (‘the Richmei- 
ster”) Laymer, played by 
Rob Schneider. Rich is a 
deskman who only gets to 
see his fellow workers when 
they use the nearby copy 
machine. Then he greets 
them in his own special way, 
calling out twisted variations 
of their names: “Tom! The 
Tommeister! Doing his 
copying thing! The Tom- 
ster!” Schneider, 26, be- 
lieves folks can relate to 


him. “America likes this 
guy,” he says. “There’s al- 
ways a guy who thinks he’s a 
joker in the office.” i 











Wearing Pants 


Many actresses would kill 
to play George Sand, the 
19th century female novelist 
who tramped about in men’s 
clothing and loved pianist 
Frédéric Chopin. But how 
many could pull it off? Judy 
Davis has proved she can in 
the romantic comedy /m- 
promptu, to be widely re- 
leased in May. Davis, 35, 
considers the tale a “frolicky 
piece” despite its arty cre- 
dentials. The flick may help 
the Australian actress stride 
into the mainstream—a 
place she hasn't been since 
her 1984 Oscar nod for A 
Passage to India. 5 
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The President reads to elementary school pupils in Arlington, Va.: promoting creativity, com 
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petition and accountability 


A Revolution Hoping for a Miracle 





George Bush announces an ambitious plan to provoke radical change in America’s 
troubled schools—but without the money that might really make a difference 





By RICHARD N. OSTLING 


eorge Bush may be the savior of Ku- 
wait, but in 1992 the voters will want 
to know what he is doing to save 


America. One early promise was to be “the 
education President,” but his marks for 


that endeavor have been decidedly mixed. | 


rhe President has apparently been doing 
his homework. Last week, striving to fulfill 
his promise to launch a major domestic ini- 
tiative, he presented an ambitious national 
plan called “America 2000: An Education 
Strategy” to improve troubled U.S, ele- 
mentary and secondary schools. Bush 
spoke of bringing about “a revolution in 


>) 


American education.” The goal is lofty 
enough, but the President hopes to perform 
a miracle: he is offering relatively little fed- 
eral money to back up his plan. 

Even so, there was a sense of relief that 
he was planning something. The blueprint, 
says California education superintendent 
Bill Honig, “is comprehensive, long-term 
and hits the important issues.” Albert 
Shanker, president of the American Fed- 
eration of Teachers, calls it “a historic 
turning point in American education” and 
the boldest education initiative ever to 
come from the White House. If not a turn- 
ing point, America 2000 is at least a talking 
point that forces attention on one of the 
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country’s most serious problems. After his 
lackluster domestic performance to date, 
Bush intends to push broad educational 
changes through the power of the Federal 
Government and the clout of new Educa- 
tion Secretary Lamar Alexander 

Though revolution is too strong a term 
for the plan, it does call for firm steps to 
shake up the muscle-bound education estab- 
lishment. It also aims to encourage creativity 
and competition among schools and make 
them more accountable to parents and tax- 
payers. The most controversial ideas: 


ACHIEVEMENT TESTS. A panel backed 


by the nation’s Governors is already work- 








See how exciting perfection can be. 


A passion for perfection?” 


S 





It might not look like much. But to us it's the 
picture-perfect flight. Because your comfort is 
our concern. It's why our First Class seats give 
you plenty of elbow room. And tip all the way 
back (we don't call them “sleepers” for nothing) 
Of course, no matter which class you fly, our 
concern extends to more than just your comfort 
It involves everything, from the way our chefs 
prepare your gourmet meals to the way our flight 
attendants greet you. In fact, we think of our con- 
cern as a passion. And you can see it in every- 
one who works for Lufthansa. A passion for 
perfection™ that ensures you the best flying 
experience possible 


Lufthansa 





IBM introduces the 


with window 





first PS/2 for people 


-ottices. 


PRESENTING A PS/2 Laptop THAT 
PERFORMS LIKE A Desktop PS/2. 


For millions of people, theres a whole world of 
business where the window offices have wings and your 
lap is your desk. It as far from working in an office as 
you can get, but its every bit as demanding. Thats why 
IBM has created its most personal computer ever— 
the Personal System/2” Laptop 40 SX. The first IBM 
PS/2° for people who work where theres not much 
room for anything. Especially compromise. 


LosE PouNDS AND INCHES 
Wirnout Givinc Up A THING. 


Even though its just 7.7 pounds, the new PS/2 
Laptop still lets you carry a lot of weight. It has the 
same 386SX™ processor you'll find in best-selling 
desktop computers, so its powerful enough to let you 
create or plan right on site. It also has a 3.5” diskette 
drive like the one in your office, and the 60MB hard 
drive can store all the information you'll need to close 
the deal or make the presentation. 

Since your fingers are the same size on the road 
as they are in the office, the PS/2 Laptop has a full- 
size keyboard spaced and arranged the same way as a 
desktop PS/2’s, for maximum comfort and familiarity. 
And there’ a large. easy-to-read, 10-diagonal screen 
that delivers VGA-quality graphics with amazing clarity 
and contrast. so itS easy on your eyes. In short, the 
PS/2 Laptop delivers desktop performance— 
without the desk. 


THE Bony OF A Laptop. 
THe HEART AND Sout OF A PS/2. 


It may be small, but the PS/2 Laptop 
definitely isn’t short on features. It comes with a 
numeric keypad you can plug in for serious 
number crunching, and a special feature sus- 
pends power when the screen is closed 
and returns to full power when you open 
it. letting you resume work right where : 
you left off. With a Data/Fax Modem you 









can plug into a phone line and communicate with 
other computers, access up-to-the-minute facts and 
figures—you can even write memos or place orders 
instantly and fax them to the home office. The PS/2 
Laptop lets you work faster and more efficiently. So 
it’s plain to see, this is no lightweight computer. 


Futu-Sizé IBM SERVICE 
WHEREVER You Go. 


The PS/2 Laptop comes with something no 
laptop should be without—an international warranty* 
backed by thousands of Authorized Remarketers 
worldwide, so you're never far away from service and 
support. 

To find out more, contact your IBM Authorized 
Remarketer or IBM marketing representative. You'll 
see why with the new PS/2 Laptop, you can take your 
business wherever business takes you. 


How're you 


. . 9 
going to do it: 


PS/2 it! 


“il 


*Avaiabie Only in the Countnes n whech this product is Soic by IBM and IBM Authorized Remarketers. Subyect to the terms of the lmited warranty provided when purchased. Proot of ongnal purchase may be required 
Personal Systern V2 and PS/2 are regstered trademarks of Imematonal Business Mactines Corporation. 3865 is 4 trademark of intei Corp © 1991 IBM Corp 








It's not just 
another car phone. 

It's the new 

Cellular Phone System 
for Lincoln. 















Introducing a new luxury option 
for Lincoln Continental, Town Car and Mark VII 
More than just a cellular phone, the new Ford Cellular System 
offers a state of the art factory-installed 

Lincoln cellular phone 

plus a national dealer-activated carrier network 

and a factory-backed dealer service and exchange program 
You won't find a complete cellular phone system 
that offers more value and convenience 


Ask your local Lincoln-Mercury dealer 
for all the details on the new Ford Cellular System 
or call 1-800-367-3013 


CELLULAR SYSTEM 
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ing to set standards for what youngsters 
need to know in the traditional core sub- 
jects of English, geography, history, math 
and science. Bush then wants to monitor 
performance through nationwide tests, be- 
ginning with fourth-graders in 1993; 
eighth- and 12th-graders would be includ- 
ed later. 

Although test taking would supposedly 
be voluntary, Bush hopes that the scores 
will become a routine part of college and 
job applications, pressing students and 
schools to do better. 


REPORT CARDS. The government will 
exert further pressure by compiling results 
of these tests in public re- 
ports. This will allow com- 
parisons of the performance 
of states and of the nation’s 
110,000 public schools. 
Again the idea is that citi- 
zens will demand progress. 


NEW SCHOOLS. The 
President wants to “rein- 
vent the American school.” 
Federal grants of $1 million 
each would go to start 535 
brand-new experimental 
schools by 1996, with at 
least one in each congres- 
sional district. Meanwhile, 
businesses would contrib- 
ute $150 million or more to 
a research-and-develop- 
ment fund. The schools 
would “break the mold,” 
says Bush. Sponsors could 
be public or private. Once 
reforms are working, he 
hopes, a populist ground 
swell will demand that they be imitated. 

Much of the rest of America 2000 is ei- 
ther conventional, cosmetic or fuzzy. Bush 
reiterated his desire that states replace 
public school monopolies with parental 
“choice” among competing public and pri- 
vate schools. The report recycled some 
widely used remedies—merit pay and al- 
ternative-teacher certification, for exam- 
ple. The President also urged greater ef- 
forts to improve adult literacy and job 
skills, and he recognized —without promis- 
ing big money—that community ills must 
be addressed if pupils are to perform. 

The President plans to ask Congress 
for $690 million to carry out his new strate- 
gy in fiscal 1992, but that money will simply 
be shifted from existing programs. To 
boost the use of choice, Bush wants Con- 
gress to give the currently allotted $6 bil- 
lion in federal aid for learning-disabled 
students to parents rather than to school 
districts. Federal funding provides only 7% 
of public school spending—and Bush in- 
tends to keep it that way. 

Both Bush and Alexander believe more 
money will not repair U.S. education. In 
1983 a report titled A Nation at Risk 
shocked the country into big spending in- 


| 











creases by warning that mediocre schools 
threatened the future of the U.S. Since 
1980, per-pupil spending has gone from 
$2,272 to $4,639, a huge jump even allow- 


| ing for inflation. But by most measures, 


overall student performance has barely im- 
proved and in some respects worsened. 
Obviously, something was needed be- 
sides the budget boosts and back-to-basics 
plans of the 1980s. To address the educa- 
tion crisis, Bush in 1989 summoned all the 
nation’s Governors for the first meeting of 
its kind since the Depression. As a result, 
the Governors last year agreed on six ambi- 
tious—and probably unrealistic—educa- 
tion goals to be met nationwide by the year 


2000, among them purging all schools of 
drugs and achieving a 90% high school 
graduation rate. The new plan is aimed at 
meeting all six goals. 

Fortunately, Bush now has an able 
team committed to tackling his program. 
In the 50-year-old Alexander, the Presi- 
dent chose an energetic, politically wired 
secretary who plumped for educational 
progress as a two-term Governor of Ten- 
nessee, then ran the 40,000-student state 
university system. Alexander put together 
America 2000 following his selection for 
the job in December. His 
deputy secretary will be a 
front-rank businessman, 
Xerox chairman David 
Kearns, with seasoned edu- 
cator Ted Sanders as No. 3. 
The research assistant sec- 
retary will be Diane Ra- 
vitch, a clearheaded Co- 
lumbia University scholar. 
“For the first time, there is 
real leadership at the na- 
tional level,” says Thomas 
Kean, former New Jersey 
Governor and president of 
Drew University. 
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Studying science: for too many, performance has barely improved 








Some congressional Democrats, who 
traditionally guard education as their spe- 
cial province, felt outflanked by Bush’s ini- 
tiative, but not Senator Edward Kennedy, 
who last week rammed a $472 million edu- 
cation bill through committee. Other 
Democrats appear willing to give Bush’s 
new ideas an open hearing, but insist that 
increased social help for the disadvantaged 
is essential to boost education. 

“Choice” is especially controversial. 
Arkansas Governor Bill Clinton is worried 
that Bush seems to want almost unlimited 
aid vouchers for private school parents. | 
Secretary Alexander (who has two children 
in private schools) goes further yet. He be- | 

lieves that “a child ought to | 
have a choice with public 
dollars of any school that is 
willing to be publicly ac- 
» countable.” Aid for stu- 
dents in religious schools, 
he says, is “as American as 
apple pie.” Alexander con- 
tends that increased school 
options will benefit poor 
families the most, though 
many educators question 
whether those families will 
know how to work the sys- 
tem to their advantage. 

As for accountability, 
there are sure to be furious 
debates about who draws 
up the exams and what they 
contain. Minority groups, 
upset over the ubiquitous 
SAT, are worried by super- 
tests. Educators grumble 
about “teaching to the test” 
instead of full-orbed in- 
struction. Says Mary Futrell 

of George Washington University, “We're | 
on a fast track to a centralized curriculum 
in this country. It will be bad if the test wags 
the curriculum.” 

The most glaring fault in the Adminis- 
tration’s plan is that it says next to nothing 
about helping classroom teachers. “If 
you're going to make the schools better, 
you're going to have to make the teachers 
better too,” says Thomas Wolanin of the 
House education committee staff. Or as 
respected Chicago principal Marva Collins 
puts it, “We need those already teaching to 
admit that it has to be done 
differently.” That will not 
} be easy, nor will the various 
aspects of the plan produce 
quick results. “There will 
be no great transformation 
by the next presidential 
election,” says Secretary 
Alexander. “You should 
settle in for the long haul.” 
That appears to be what he 
and the President expect to 
do. | —Reported by Sam Allis 
and Ann Blackman/Washington 
and Katherine L. Mihok/New 
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Master of the plan: Alexander York 
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on a role for nuclear power. Surprise: it’s gaining new respect. 


By JOHN GREENWALD 





Nuclear power. The words 
conjure first the hellish ex- 
plosion at Chernobyl that 
spewed a radioactive cloud 
the Ukraine and 
Europe five years ago this 
week, poisoning crops, spawning bizarre 
mutant livestock, killing dozens of people 
and exposing millions more to dangerous 
fallout. Then the words summon up Three 
Mile Island (shown here) and the threat of 
a meltdown that spread panic across Penn- 
sylvania’s rolling countryside seven years 
earlier. From these grew the alarming tele- 
vision programs, the doomsday books, the 
terrifying movies, even the jokes (What's 
served on rice and glows in the dark? 
Chicken Kiev). Could any technology sur- 
vive all that? It seemed this one couldn't. 
U.S. utilities ordered their last nuclear 
plant in 1978—and eventually canceled all 
orders placed after 1973. Nuclear power 
looked as good as dead. 

Yet it lives. More than that, it is reas- 
serting itself with great force. A survey of 
high-level policy leaders and futurists by 


across 


Yankelovich Clancy Shulman, released 
this month, shows a sudden upsurge in sup- 
port for nuclear power following a decade 
of rejection. As the world worries about 
global warming and acid rain, even some 
environmentalists are looking a bit more 
kindly on the largest power source that 
doesn’t worsen cither problem: nuclear. 
New reactor designs would make accidents 
like Chernobyl and Three Mile Island im- 
possible, or so the engineers say, and while 
much of the public is skeptical, some scien- 
tists are persuaded. 

The sometimes theoretical debate is 
becoming intensely practical, As summer 
approaches and electric companies around 
the U.S. warn of periodic brownouts, peo- 
ple wonder, Where will we get more juice? 

Nuclear power has a long way to go 
before it becomes the answer to that 
question. The public is afraid of it. Wall 
Street doesn’t even want to hear about it 
Most environmental groups are still viru- 
lently antinuclear. Yet here, there, in 
more places every day, support is build- 
ing. The National Academy of Sciences 
called this month for the swift develop 
ment of a new generation of nuclear 


ef- 
on 


plants to help fight the greenhouse 
fect. The new atomic plants already 
the drawing board (see box) would re- 
place power stations that burn coal and 
oil, fossil fuels that belch heat-trapping 
carbon dioxide—the primary greenhouse 
gas—into the atmosphere. 

Many scientists applauded the findings 
of the independent academy, which con- 
ducted a 15-month federally funded study 
of the greenhouse problem, Says Ratib 
Karam, director of the Neely Nuclear Re- 
search Center at Georgia Tech: “Nuclear 
energy is now the only major source of | 
power that does not produce CO.,. In terms 
of global society, nuclear power plants are 
essential.” 

Even before the academy released its 
report, George Bush put forth an energy 
plan in February that proposed greatly 
speeding up the procedure for licensing 
the new gencration of nuclear plants. That 
is critical: public challenges to plant con- 
struction have stretched out licensing to as 
much as 20 years and raised building costs 
to such intolerable levels that many utili- 
tics have been forced to abandon plants 
before they ever opened. 
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To speed the process further, the Ad- 
ministration wants Westinghouse, Gener- 
al Electric and other suppliers of nuclear 
plants to build them to a standard design 
that would be relatively simple to repair 


| and maintain. France, which generates 
| 75% of its electricity from the atom— 
| more than any other nation—has used a 


standard reactor since the mid-1970s, en- 
abling any nuclear engineer or plant op- 
erator to work on 52 of the country’s 55 
plants at a moment’s notice. By contrast, 
each of the 112 U.S, nuclear plants, 
which produce 21% of the nation’s elec- 
tricity, was custom built at its site. So 
when something goes wrong, a specialist 
has to fix it, causing delays that tend to 
make U.S. plant shutdowns longer than 
in France. 

The new push for atomic power gained 
impetus from the gulf war, which focused 
attention on America’s appetite for Mid- 
dle East oil. Nuclear advocates have long 


argued that atomic plants could help wean | 


the U.S. from risky reliance on energy from 
one of the world’s most volatile regions. 
The effect would be small. Most utilities 
have already phased out their oil-fired 
plants, which generate just 6% of U.S. 
electricity and represent about 3% of the 
country’s overall use of oil. But nuclear 
proponents insist that new atomic plants 
would further reduce America’s depen- 
dence on foreign oil, enhancing U.S. ener- 
gy security while reducing polluting emis- 
sions of CO,. 

The threat of climatological change 
could lead to a rapprochement between 
the nuclear power industry and U.S. envi- 














Which one of these energy 
sources should the U.S. 
rely on most for its 
increased energy needs 

in the next ten years? 


40% 
25% 
22% 

5% 


Nuclear 
Oil 

Coal 
Other 


Do you favor or oppose 
building more nuclear 
power plants in 

this country? 





Oppose strongly 32% 
Oppose somewhat 20% 
Favor somewhat 22% 
Favor strongly 18% 


From 2 telephone poll of 1.000 Amencan adults taken for TIME/CNN on April 10-11 by Yarktlovich Clancy Shulman. Sampling error st glut or meus 3%, “Mat sures” omitted 





ronmentalists, long bitter foes. As they 
prepared to celebrate the 21st anniversary 
of Earth Day this week, leading environ- 
mentalists had the specter of global warm- 
ing much on their mind. “Nuclear has a 
proven track record of producing large 
amounts of energy,” says Douglas Bohi, di- 
rector of energy at Resources for the Fu- 
ture, a Washington-based research group. 
“But the industry has to convince the pub- 
lic that the new technology will be safe and 
pose fewer problems.” 

Nearly everyone agrees that this chal- 





lenge will be key. It will surely be one of 
the most daunting public relations assign- 
ments of the century. After nearly 40 
years of living with the so-called peaceful 
atom—once expected to make electricity 
“too cheap to meter”’—Americans_re- 
main deeply ambivalent about nuclear 
power. A TIME/CNN poll conducted this 
month by Yankelovich Clancy Shulman 
found that 32% of the 1,000 adults sur- 
veyed strongly opposed building more 
nuclear plants in the U.S. vs. just 18% 
strongly in favor. So do Americans hate 
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nukes? Not necessarily. When asked 
which energy source the U.S. should rely 
on most to meet its increased energy 
needs in the next decade, a surprising 
40% of respondents picked nuclear pow- 
er, far surpassing the 25% who chose oil 
and the 22% who named coal. 

The apparent contradiction results 
from the old not-in-my-backyard syn- 
drome. Many people want nuclear power 
as long as it’s generated elsewhere. Fully 
60% of respondents said a new nuclear 
plant in their community would be unac- 
ceptable, vs. 34% who said it would be ac- 
ceptable. Coal got a warmer reception. 
Only 41% considered a new coal plant in 
their community unacceptable, while 51% 
said it would be acceptable. 


uch tangled feelings about the 

risks and rewards of nuclear 

power fit a worldwide pattern 

In March the governments of 

Britain, France, Germany and 
Belgium—Europe’s largest users of nucle 
ar energy—jointly reaflirmed their com 
mitment to the atom and pledged to coop- 
erate in the development of new reactors. 
Yet while the statement recognized “the 
environmental benefits” of nuclear power 
and noted that it provides “one appropri- 
ate response to the challenges now con- 
fronting the entire planet,” the signers 
warned that future development of atomic 
energy “must take place in conditions of 
optimum safety, ensuring the best possible 
protection both for populations and for the 
environment.” 

Safety is a vital global issue. A nucle 
ar power accident anywhere stirs public 
fears about nuclear plants everywhere 
Executives of U.S. utilities shuddered in 
February when the failure of a valve 
caused the worst mishap in the 20-year 
history of Japan’s atomic power industry, 
crippling a plant in the town of Mihama, 
about 200 miles west of Tokyo. “When 
the skill and discipline of the Japanese 
falter,” says Lawrence Lidsky, an M.LT. 
nuclear engineer, “that means anyone 
can screw up.” 

lhe strongest motive for a U.S. nuclear 
renaissance is America’s galloping demand 
for electricity. The Department of Energy 
says the country will have to raise its 
present generating capacity of 700 giga- 
watts—or 700 billion watts—another 250 
gigawatts by 2010. That is the equivalent of 
250 large coal or nuclear power stations. 
rhe need will grow more acute as existing 
nuclear plants, which were designed to last 
40 years, are dismantled and buried. By 
2030, DOE says, the U.S. will need 1,250 
more gigawatts of generating capacity than 
it has now, 

rhe hottest argument in energy circles 
focuses on the right mix of fuels and con- 
servation methods to satisfy this proliferat- 
ing need for plug-in power. The issue is not 
whether the U.S. has enough coal. Even if 
the nation chose to meet all its staggering 


56 





demand with its most popular fuel for gen- 
erating electricity, coal, its reserves would 
last many decades. The question is whether 
America wants to bear the costs and effects 
of burning all that coal or would prefer the 
costs and effects of splitting some atoms 
instead, 

Or perhaps it would rather do some- 
thing else entirely. Environmentalists call 
for harnessing such renewable resources as 
wind and solar power and retrofitting 
homes and offices to use electricity more 
efficiently. The only trouble is that, accord- 
ing to the National Academy of Sciences 
report, “alternative energy technologies 
are unable currently or in the near future 
to replace fossil fuels as the major electric- 
ity source for this country. If fossil fuels 
had to be replaced now as the primary 
source of electricity, nuclear power ap- 
pears to be the most technically feasible 
alternative.” 

That endorsement marks one of the 
few recent positive developments for an 
industry that has been mired in misery 
for more than two decades. Faced with 
an endless round of challenges, U.S. utili- 
ties have walked away from 120 nuclear 
plants since 1974—more than all the 
plants now in operation. In New York 
State, the Long Island Lighting Co. gave 
up on its completed $5.5 billion Shore- 
ham nuclear facility in 1989 after local 
authorities refused to approve the firm’s 
plans for an evacuation route for nearby 
residents in the event of a serious acci- 
dent. The state now plans to buy the 
plant for a token $1—and to spend about 
$186 million to dismantle it. 

Such fiascoes have for years discour- 
aged virtually every U.S. utility from even 
looking sideways at nuclear power. “We 
have no plans to build a nuclear plant,” 
says Pam Chapman, a spokeswoman for 
Indiana's PSI Energy. The troubled com- 
pany is still reeling from the financial crisis 
that sandbagged it in 1984, when it wrote 
off $2.7 billion in construction costs for a 
half-built: reactor. Concurs Gary Neale, 
president of nearby Northern Indiana Pub- 
lic Service Co., which scrubbed a barely 
started nuclear plant in 1981: “We're not 
antinuclear, but given the size of our com- 
pany, I just don’t think it ever would be 
practical for us.” 

Nor is nuclear power currently practi- 
cal for any other firms in America, Wall 
Street experts argue. “The first utility that 
announces plans to build a new nuclear re- 
actor will see its stock dumped,” warns 
Leonard Hyman, who watches electric 
companies for Merrill Lynch. Hyman esti- 
mates that abandoned U.S. nuclear proj- 
ects have generated some $10 billion of 
losses for the utilities’ stockholders. “In- 
vestors are not quite ready to warm up to 
nuclear power just yet,” says Hyman. 
“They're still recovering from their first 
chilling experience—and it was very chill- 
ing.” He adds, “There is no demand for 
new plants, because no one wants to spend 
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Pros 


Clean, derived from 
plentiful uranium; 
reactors and waste 
disposal are 
increasingly safe 


Fuels—coal, oil and 
gas—are abundant; 
technology is well 
understood 


Renewable, 
nonpolluting, 
inexpensive 


Clean, renewable; on 
buildings can be used 
to heat water directly 


Clean, renewable 


How will America produce the 
rapidly increasing amounts of 
electricity it will need? =) 
Polluting fossil fuels are 
today's leading energy 

source. The National 
Academy of 

Sciences calls 

nuclear power the — 

most technically 

feasible alternative 

for the near future 


Cons Comments 


Fuel and waste are A potentially vast energy source; 
highly radioactive hugely oversold at first, now 
struggling to make a comeback 


Produces greenhouse Increasing environmental costs 
gases and other of hydrocarbon fuels have 
pollutants in large become the strongest argument 
quantities against them 


Dams can harm fish and Few opportunities for expansion 
other wildlife and in the U.S. because most 
become clogged with available sites have been 
sediment developed 


Expensive; not well Attractive but requires more 
suited for regions development; may never be a 
without bright, year- significant source in some parts 
round sunshine of the U.S. 


Windmills require Offers some advantages of solar 
favorable weather and power in more limited 

lack well-developed 

technology for storing 
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the next 10 years in court or being 
picketed.” 

All that resistance stems from fear, and 
the overriding fear these days is of nuclear 
waste. Says LC. Bupp, managing director 
of the Massachusetts-based C ambridge 
Energy Research Associates and a long- 
time student of nuclear energy: “There will 
be no nuclear renaissance until a waste- 
disposal program exists that passes some 
common-sense test of public credibility 
and acceptability.” 

The public’s dread centers on the ra- 
dioactive elements that remain in spent 
fucl rods after atomic reactions. While 
such highly toxic fission products as 
strontium 90 and cesium 137 have half- 
lives of only about 30 years, other in 
tensely radioactive substances like pluto- 
nium will endure for tens and even 
hundreds of millenniums, and are piling 
up fast. High-level waste—that which is 
most radioactive—from U.S. power 
plants is not voluminous. More than 30 
years’ worth totals 17,000 tons, a thimble 
ful compared with the slag that would re- 
sult from generating equivalent power by 
burning coal. Yet this waste threatens to 
fill all available storage space at generat- 
ing facilities, and the U.S. has made little 
headway in developing a safe final resting 
place for more of it 


ongress three years ago se- 
lected Yucca Mountain in a 
remote part of southwest Ne- 
vada as the site for a perma- 
nent underground repository 
he state has fought the plan in a series 
of court battles that have helped delay 
the scheduled opening of the site to 
2010. The DOE is meanwhile compiling a 
library of 10 million computerized docu- 
ments that will attempt to analyze every 
aspect of the site to be sure it can safely 





hold the waste 

In light of all the turmoil, most peo- 
ple might be surprised to learn that a 
number of scientists say the waste prob- 
lem can be solved with little fuss. The 
spent fuel rods can be buried in steel 
canisters thousands of feet below the sur- 
face, and experts can predict with a high 
degree of probability that a site will re- 
main stable for hundreds or thousands of 
years. But as the public perceives nuclear 
waste, that’s just not good enough. While 
the risks of so-called deep geologic dis- 
posal appear no greater than many oth- 
ers that Americans accept every day— 
crossing the street, driving a car—no sci- 
enlist can guarantee that a disposal site 
will remain unchanged for tens of thou- 
sands of years or that groundwater may 
not seep into the containers at some 
point during the cons that the waste will 
remain radioactively hot. As long as the 
American public demands ironclad assur- 
ance that the waste cannot ever escape 
its containers, people’s fears can never be 


entirely soothed 














In France, where the state runs the 
nuclear plants, the public seems less fear- 
ful of nuclear waste. The French convert 
their high-level waste into a stable, glassy 
substance and store it in concrete bun- 
kers at plant sites while experts study 
where to dispose of it permanently some- 
time early next century. “The most im- 
portant thing to remember is that we 
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says Bernard Tinturier, director of strate- 
gic planning for the government’s Com- 
missariat for Nuclear Energy. French sci- 
entists are considering four locations 
around the country, including clay depos- 
its about 120 miles north of Paris and a 
shale site near the Loire valley. If the 
French seem calmly deliberate about the 
issue of nuclear waste, that may be be- 


have time to make a proper decision,” | cause they view atomic power as a neces- 











sity rather than an option. With virtually 
no oil and little coal or natural gas, 
France has decided to rely on its rich 
uranium deposits as the primary source 
of fuel for its power plants. The country 
is pressing ahead with plans to construct 
seven new nuclear plants by the end of 
the decade. 

With new nukes out of the picture in 
the U.S., utilities have been scrambling 





How to Build a Safer Reactor 


down by ensuring that the fuel is 


always surrounded by circulating | DIRECT-CYCLE 
coolant, usually ordinary water. GAS-COOLED 
REACTOR 


But what if a pipe bursts and the 
water is lost? Or if the water boils 
off? To prevent such mishaps, to- 
day’s reactors have backup sys- 
tems and backups to the backups. 
But no matter how many layers of 
redundancy are built into a con- 
ventional reactor, it can never be 

100% safe from a meltdown. 
Enter the new generation of 
nukes. Virtually every manufac- 
turer has drawn up plans for pow- 
er stations that are simpler to 
make, easier to run and demon- 
strably safer than the nuclear piles 
now in operation. While Westing- 
} house and General Electric are 
concentrating on improving their 
water-cooled reactors, many nu- 
clear scientists are taking a differ- 
ent approach. One design, the so- 
called modular high-temperature 
gas-cooled reactor (MHTGR), has 
even won grudging support from 
the Union of Concerned Scien- 
tists (UCS), the most technically 
competent of the major antinucle- 

ar groups. 

Proponents claim that the 
MHTGR (one type of which is 
shown here) is nearly idiot-proof. 
The key is to load a new form of 
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Il nuclear reactors work by splitting large atoms into 
smaller pieces, producing heat. The danger is that the nu- 
clear fuel, unless properly cooled, can overheat and melt 
through containment walls, releasing radioactivity into the en- 
vironment. Most commercial reactors guard against melt- 
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nuclear fuel capable of withstand- 
ing very high temperatures—up 
to 3,300°F (1,800°C)—into reactor 
vessels so small that they cannot 
hold enough fuel to produce such 
temperatures. The fuel consists of 
tiny grains of enriched uranium 
that are coated in ceramic and em- 
bedded in billiard ball-size “peb- 
bles” of graphite. The reactor 
needs no safety cooling system; he- 
lium gas flowing through the core 
simply carries away heat to power a 
turbine. Even if all the gas escaped, 
the core could not melt down. 
Lawrence Lidsky, an M.LT. pro- 
fessor of nuclear engineering, calls 
such reactors “inherently safe” be- 
cause they rely on the laws of na- 
ture rather than human interven- 
tion to prevent a major accident. 
Critics are quick to point out 
that no reactor is really inherent- 
ly safe; even the safest have their 
weak points. An analysis by the 
ucs last year concluded that a 
gas-cooled reactor designed by 
San Diego-based General Atom- 
ics was particularly susceptible to 
fires in the graphite that holds 
the fuel. And because the reactor 
had no containment structure, it 
was vulnerable to terrorists. Per- 
haps that is why the nuclear- 
power industry is quietly backing 


away from the “inherently safe” label. If anything 
disastrous happened to a reactor advertised as totally 
fail-safe, confidence in the technology might never 
recover. —By Philip Elmer-DeWitt. Reported by Robert Ajemian/ 
Boston and Jeanne McDowell/Los Angeles 


The reactors modular 
design makes new units 













Enriched easy to add. Standardization 
uranium Thousands of fuel grains are embedded in each could bring the price down. 
fuel pebble, which is the size of a billiard ball qi 
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to find other sources of the electricity 
they need to prevent summer brownouts 
and blackouts that hit when demand for 
air conditioning peaks. To handle the 
load, utilities have quictly placed orders 
in recent years for enough gas-fired gen- 
erators to produce 30,000 megawatts of 
electricity—equivalent to 30 large nuclear 
plants. But gas has drawbacks as a long- 
term alternative to nuclear energy. 
Though far cleaner burning than coal, it 
is still a fossil fuel that emits at least 
some CO. Reliance on natural gas 
would require augmenting pipelines that 
link the energy-rich U.S. Southwest to 
the populous North and Northeast, an 
expensive undertaking with its own envi- 
ronmental hazards. 

So utilities are turning with increasing 
vigor to other nonnuclear energy sources. 
California’s giant Pacific Gas & Electric 
gets a substantial 14% of its generating ca- 
pacity from renewable energy sources such 
as the sun and wind. Its neighbor, Southern 
California Edison, joined forces this 
month with Texas Instruments in a six- 
year, $10 million project that will use low- 
grade silicon instead of more expensive 
higher grades to make photovoltaic cells 
that convert sunlight into electricity. Says 
Robert Dietch, a Southern Cal Edison vice 
president: “This has the potential to be the 
type of breakthrough technology we've all 
been looking for in the solar industry.” 

An alternative energy source that will 
not become practical for a long time, if it 
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ever does, is nuclear fusion, which can use 
ordinary water as fuel. The difficulty is that 
fusion requires temperatures as high as 
hundreds of millions of degrees Celsius, 
and scientists have been unable to develop 
reactors that can handle that. Reports that 
some researchers achieved “cold fusion” 
at room temperature now produce more 
chuckles than heat. 


he most productive nonnuclear, 

nonfossil power source in the 

long run may be not some new 

way of generating more clec- 

tricity but new ways of using 

less. Instead of spending money to build 
plants, utilities sometimes find it more eco- 
nomical to offer customers financial incen- 
tives to use power more efficiently. In New 
York City, for example, Consolidated Edi- 
son spent more than $8 million in January 
and February on rebates to customers who 
traded in their energy-hogging air condi- 
tioners and lighting fixtures for efficient 
new models. Notes John Dillon, a Con Ed 
assistant vice president: “The cleanest 
megawatt is the megawatt not consumed.” 
Most environmentalists emphatically 
endorse conservation as a superior alter- 
native to nukes. “Over the past decade, 
the U.S. has gotten seven times as much 
new energy from savings as from all the 
net increases of energy supply,” asserts 
Amory Lovins, director of research at 
Rocky Mountain Institute in Snowmass, 
Colo. “Efficiency is a clear winner in the 
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What worries people most: these containers of low-level radioactive waste are ready for shallow burial at Oak Ridge, Tenn. 





market, leaving everything else in the 
dust.” Declares Lester Brown, president 
of the Washington-based Worldwatch In- 
stitute: “We as a nation should be hell- 
bent for efficiency. The exciting thing 
about conservation is, we have a huge 
potential for savings with already existing 
technology.” 

Other experts argue that the U.S. will 
profit from both conservation and nuclear 
power, “Conservation has tremendous po- 
tential,” says Cambridge Energy’s Bupp. 
“We have every reason to applaud the ef- 
fort. But it will take time and good man- 
agement to get the full results.” Mean- 
while, he says, the nuclear power industry 
has “invested $1 trillion over the past 30 
years making plants simpler, cheaper and 
safer. Nuclear power should continue to 
provide about 20% of U.S. electric genera- 
tion over the next century because it does 
work.” 

That moderate proposal seems sensi- 
ble, but it won't be easy to realize. No mat- 
ter how much scientific support the strick- 
en industry receives, it hasn’t a hope of 
getting back on its feet without lots of help 
from Washington, and for the moment 
that looks uncertain. 

Utility executives must be persuaded 
that ordering nuclear plants again can 
make economic, environmental and prac- 
tical sense. The first challenge, already 
addressed in the Administration’s recent 
proposal, will be to streamline the licens- 
ing process, which now requires a set of 











public hearings before a plant can be 
built and another before it can start op- 
erating. In the case of New Hampshire’s 
$6 billion Seabrook nuclear power sta- 
tion, the second round of hearings kept 
the completed plant idle for three years, 
costing its owner, Public Service Co. of 
New Hampshire, an extra $1 billion in in- 
terest and other expenses before the fa- 
cility finally opened in 1990. To prevent 
such costly delays, the White House 
wants to accelerate licensing by com- 
pressing the two sets of hearings into one 
while still allowing for public comment 
before a plant starts up. 

But that proposal seems sure to set 
off a furious battle in 
Congress that will test the 
depth of George Bush’s 
commitment to nuclear 
power. “Congress is risk 
averse,’ says a House 
staff member. “The pub- 
lic doesn’t like nuclear 
energy, and it doesn’t 
want the right of a public 
hearing taken away.” A 
careful reader of the pub- 
lic mood, Bush has so far 
shown little willingness to 
put up much of a fight for 
his program. Even chief 
of staff John Sununu, a 
former engineer who 
pushed hard for Seabrook 
when he was New Hamp- 
shire’s Governor, has 
shown at least as much 
interest in blocking oppo- 
nents of nuclear power 
from key jobs in the Ad- 





The federally run Tennessee Valley 
Authority could be another deep-pocket- 
ed customer for the first new reactor. 
TVA chairman Marvin Runyon says he 
may order a nuclear plant by the end of 
the decade. TVA also plans to restart 
one of three nuclear reactors at its 
Browns Ferry plant, near Athens, Ala., 
this summer. The facility had a serious 
fire in the mid-1970s and shut down in 
1985 to correct safety problems. Runyon 
likes atomic energy because it is clean, 
but he lists four conditions that must be 
met if nukes are to regain the public's 
trust: “One-step licensing, standardized 
designs, a nuclear-waste-disposal pro- 





A pool at a nuclear power plant in France holds fuel rods ready to be loaded 





ers have been resisting the idea. Com- 
panies that have developed new technol- 
ogies argue that they don’t need the 
project to prove that their designs are ef- 
ficient and safe. Firms whose plans are 
still on the drawing board are worried 
that the project would leave them out in 
the cold. 

The bickering has left legislators 
shaking their heads. Bennett Johnston, 
a Louisiana Democrat who chairs the 
Senate Energy Committee, says he may 
drop a provision to fund demonstration 
projects from a bill he has co-sponsored 
to speed up the licensing of nuclear 
plants. Sighs a frustrated Senate staff 
member: “This is a hard 
industry to help.” 

It certainly is. Of all 
the genies unleashed by 
modern science, none has 
inspired more anxiety 
than the power of the 
atom. As if that were not 
disquieting enough, the 
industry has long been 
plagued by what Victor 
Gilinsky, an outspoken 
former member of the 
Nuclear Regulatory Com- 
mission, has called “too 
many deep-dish thinkers,” 
who believed the future 
belonged to nuclear pow- 
er and often overstated its 
potential. “It became a 
way of life instead of just 
a practical way of gener- 
ating electricity,” Gilinsky 
says. “The whole thing 
just became too ponder- 
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ministration as in promot- 
ing nuclear energy. 

While the White House has dithered, 
the DOE has invested more than $160 mil- 
lion in recent years to help develop a new 
generation of advanced reactors with stan- 
dardized designs. Participants in the pro- 
gram include GE and Westinghouse, 
which have put up a total of $70 million. 
Washington wants four designs ready for 
utilities to choose from by 1995. “The key 
is getting the first one built,” says William 
Young, an assistant DOE secretary for nu- 
clear energy. That would “let the public 
know what it can expect.” 

But the question remains: Who would 
buy such a plant? Wall Street experts say 
the most likely customers could be consor- 
tiums rather than individual firms. “The 
next generation of nuclear reactors will be 
partly owned by manufacturers as well as 
by utilities,” says Barry Abramson of Pru- 
dential Securities. “Utilities want to spread 
the risks around this time.” That seems to 
be happening already. Without much fan- 
fare, for example, Westinghouse and 
Bechtel, a San Francisco-based engineer- 
ing firm, have formed a joint venture with 
the Michigan utility Consumers Power to 
purchase and operate nuclear plants. 





The public is still too spooked by nukes for the industry to go anywhere fast. 


gram and a bold spirit of confidence.” | 


That will be a tall order for a frac- 
tious industry that seems to have a knack 
for making things difficult for itself. Case 
in point: while some congressional law- 
makers want to sponsor a demonstration 
project that would showcase new nuclear 
technologies and help streamline licens- 
ing procedures, squabbling manufactur- 
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ous, instead of practical 
and sensible.” 

Now the U.S. must decide just how 
practical and sensible nuclear power— 
and other sources of energy—really are. 
Nukes worry the public far more than 
they worry scientists who have studied 
their technology, yet the decision must be 
a matter of public will. Would Americans 
rather run the risk of a worldwide rise in 
temperatures or take the chance that 
steel canisters filled with high-level radio- 


| active waste might someday leak? Or 


would they prefer to minimize both risks 
in favor of heavy reliance on efficiency 
and alternative energy—and then not be 
sure the lights will 
come on when they 
flick a switch? 

The choice should 
not seem anguished. Af- 
ter all, it’s about how to 
improve the lives of a growing number of 
people in an expanding economy. But fol- 
lowing any course will require years of 
commitment—and as projections of elec- 
tricity demand soar, there is no time to 
lose. —Reported by Jerome Cramer/ 
Washington, Thomas McCarroll/New York and 
Jeanne McDowe!! Los Angeles 
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Of all the new things going into our cars, 
the most important are just going into them 
now. Passengers. 

But our team of passenger safety engineers 
has been thinking about them for years. And 








one member, Michele Smith, has been focusing 
| primarily on those who sit in the rear seat. 
«(When you design a car for families, rear 
seat safety can’t take a back seat to anything.) 
She tested child seats and found that their 


























| safety depended largely on how securely the seat 
| Tounowore | belt latch clinched. So her team 





a a sa designed a latch that doesn’t slip. 


with a ramp built underneath 
that helps prevent smaller pas- 


sengers from “submarining Michele Smith’s latch holds 


or sliding under the lap belt 








‘wonaicfonrsrouseroer | ONE Of the sixteen Saturn patents 


system, child-safety rear door 


locks andarhree-point rar belt | anxrarded to date. And three of those 


system in the outboard positions 
also make Saturn cars safe for 


drvenendpanenges. ) Were issued for innovations 
that improve rear seat safety and comfort. — sanmn- 
The result is a rear seat that safely holds six. 
Three passengers. And three patents. 
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Who Knows How Many Will Die? | 





In a stunning new book, a Soviet nuclear expert details 
Chernobyl’s causes and catastrophic toll 





By JANICE CASTRO 


The people of Pripyat had 
no way of knowing that 
their small Ukrainian 
town was dying that morn- 
ing as they gazed at the 
ruddy glow over Cherno- 
byl reactor No. 4 some 242 miles away. It 
was a bright spring Saturday, April 26, 
1986. A townsman came in from sunning 








never seen anything like it, he had turned 
brown in no time at all. He had what 





Inside the ruined reactor five years later: breathtaking ineptitude, ignorance and criminal negligence 


would later be known as a nuclear tan. A 
few hours afterward, the man was taken 
away in an ambulance, convulsed with un- 
controllable vomiting. Soon many of his 
neighbors were coughing, throwing up 
| and complaining of headaches and a me- 
tallic taste in their mouth. 
During the night, in the worst nuclear 
power disaster ever, a catastrophic series 
of explosions had shattered the reactor, 
blowing the roof off the containment 
| chamber. Firemen had extinguished the 
| initial fire but could not quench the com- 
| bustion of the molten core that was now 
| spewing 50 tons of radioactive isotopes 
| into the atmosphere. Despite the lush 

beauty of the springtime scene, everything 
| for miles around was drenched with lethal 
| radiation. 





himself on a roof, exclaiming that he had | 


The full story of the Chernobyl disaster 
and its aftermath may never be known. So- 
viet officials have managed to keep most of 
the details secret. But in The Truth About 
Chemobyl, nuclear physicist and former 
Chernobyl chief engineer Grigori Medve- 
dev gives a searing account of the accident. 
His book, published in the Soviet Union 
two years ago, will be released in English 
this week by Basic Books to coincide with 
the disaster’s fifth anniversary. 

Medvedev, who helped investigate the 
disaster, interviewed dozens of plant offi- 
cials and workers, many of whom later died 





of radiation poisoning. One sobering con- 
clusion: it could easily happen again (the 
Soviet Union has 16 other reactors of the 


| Chernobyl design). And in the U.S.? Be- 


cause America has no such reactors, and 
because the accident resulted from a 
breathtaking level of ineptitude, ignorance 
and criminal negligence, Americans have 
little reason to fear a similar occurrence. 

Many key plant managers and techni- 
cians at Chernobyl knew nothing about nu- 
clear technology. Patronage held sway over 
professionalism when it came to filling top 
jobs that carried prestige and good pay. 
The accident, ironically, occurred during a 
safety exercise, when incompetent manag- 
ers exposed the core, depriving it of vital 
cooling water. 

What Medvedev calls the “conspiracy of 
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| silence” that had cloaked the Soviet nuclear 
power program in secrecy and lies for 35 
years added to the human and environmen- 
tal cost. In a country where nuclear acci- 
dents had never been reported, the pressure 
to cover up the monumental disaster at 
Chernobyl was enormous, Plant managers 
misinformed government officials, insisting 
that the reactor was intact. Even as the ra- 
dioactive cloud was spreading over thou- 
sands of square miles of Europe, Soviet bu- 
reaucrats were still denying the accident. At 
the same time, Moscow bosses quashed ear- 
ly requests by Chernobyl officials to evacu- 
ate the area, dooming many compatriots. 
The scene Medvedev describes in the 
hours after the explosions is straight out of 
Dante. While fire fighters, engineers and 
others heroically exposed themselves to 
massive doses of radiation as they tried to 
contain the damage, Chernobyl’s bosses 
| moaned, wrung their hands and did little 
else. Meanwhile, all night, as 
the reactor core blazed, local 
residents calmly fished in the 
cooling pond just outside, 
watching the spectacle, oblivi- 
ous to the danger. 

No one had any way of esti- 
mating how much radiation ex- 
posure the Chernobyl workers 
suffered, since all the measur- 
ing instruments at the plant 
had gone off the scale. Nor did 
Pripyat doctors know much 
about treating radiation sick- 
ness. The windows at the clinic 
were left open as the fire 
roared a few miles away. The 
fallout was wafting in like sun- 
light, settling over everything. 
The doctors themselves were 
being poisoned: patients were 
emanating radiation. 

The damage still grows. The 
Soviet government has com- 
piled a registry of 576,000 po- 
tential health victims who may 
contract cancers and other dis- 
eases as a result of radiation ex- 
posure. But some top officials 
think at least 4 million people 
will be affected, most in the western 
U.S.S.R. but some as distant as Germany 
| and Sweden. Radiation levels remain ex- 
tremely high in parts of Belorussia, the | 
Ukraine and the Russian republic. 

Former Olympic gymnast Olga Korbut, 
who won three gold medals at the 1972 Mu- 
nich Games, still lives in her Belorussian 
hometown of Minsk, 180 miles from Cher- 
nobyl. Part of the region is heavily contami- 
nated with radiation, and she tells of how 
children learn about nature at special exhib- 
its. “This is a bird,” says the teacher, showing 
them plastic models. “This is a tree.” In an 
area long known for its wild mushrooms, 
berries, flowers and the beauty of its forests, 
the children are no longer allowed to go into 
the woods. —Reported by James Carney/Moscow | 





and Jerome Cramer/Washington 
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Another Thou 
For the Dow 


It could be on a brass plaque 
near the trading floor: on 
Wednesday, April 17, the Dow 
Jones industrial average closed 
above 3000 for the first time in 
history. But what does the long- 


| anticipated bench mark really 


mean? Statistically, the Dow’s 
performance was a thing of 
wonder. The index first closed 
at more than 1000 on Nov. 14, 
1972, took more than 14 years 
to close above 2000, then raced 
to last week’s record-breaking 


AN \ 
Traders grin as market flies high 





3004.46 close in little more than 
four years, barely missing a beat 
even during the crippling crash 
in October 1987. The milestone 
demonstrates that despite grim 
indicators like last month's 
6.8% unemployment rate, in- 
vestors are already anticipating 
a rebound from the recession. 
Yet for all the hoopla, 
many Wall Streeters don’t 
much care about the Dow, 
based on a mere 30 blue-chip 
stocks. More broadly based 
market measures such as the 
Standard & Poor’s 500 and 
the Nasdaq composite index 
have already hit record highs. 
The breaching of the 3000 
barrier may have more psy- 
chological than economic sig- 
nificance. “The Dow is purely 
the public’s index. No moncy 
manager whom I know pegs 
his or her results to the Dow 
Jones,” says Wharton School 
finance professor Jeremy Sie- 
gel. When adjusted for infla- 
tion, even the Dow has seen 
more spectacular days. A Feb. 
9, 1966, peak of 995.15 re- 
mains its highest real value 
ever: in today’s dollars, 4230. = 











Coming Soon: 
McOstrich? 


Fanatically health-conscious 
Americans long ago deserted 
red meat, but they may soon 
flock back, attracted by a new 
entry on the menu: ground os- 
trich. Last month the Cuyama 
Buckhorn restaurant, about 160 
miles north of Los Angeles, 
started serving ostrich burgers. 
Owner Ed Barredo charges the 
same for ostrich as for beef 
hamburgers, $6.95, and says he 
is selling about 25 pounds of os- 
trich a week. 

The meat is dark, tasty and 
similar to beef but has one- 
eighth the fat and 15% less cho- 
lesterol, with just as much pro- 
tein. Ostrich meat is lower in 
calories than even chicken and 


Casey Jones 
Walks Out 


In the age of the space shuttle, 
American industry still lives by 
the stodgier, workaday technol- 
ogy of the railroad. The proof: 


less than 24 hours after 235,000 | 


railworkers went on strike last 
week against the nation’s major 
freight rail companies, Con- 
gress, at the urging of President 
Bush, ordered the strikers back 
to work. Bush defended the ac- 
tion, saying that “the strike 
would cripple the economy and 
adversely affect national securi- 
ty.” Some half million workers 
in the automobile and other 
rail-dependent industries faced 





Maryland railroad workers on the strike’s first—and last—day 


Bird today, burger tomorrow 


turkey. America’s 1,000 or so 
ostrich growers, who raise the 
birds for their hides and feath- 
ers, are thrilled by the potential 
of this new market. Says ostrich 
rancher Gary Teixeria, who had 
the burger brainstorm and 
passed it on to Barredo: “The 
public isjusteatingitup.” = 


layoffs within days of the abort- 
ed job action. 

The railroad industry and 
11 unions have been bargaining 
for years over wages, work rules 
and health care. Tentative 
agreements were reached with 
only three unions just before 
the strike deadline. In January 
a bipartisan board created by 
the White House called for sal- 
ary hikes accompanied by in- 
creases in the mileage that 
crews must travel for a day’s pay 
and in worker contributions to 
health-plan costs. Most unions 
opposed the board’s recom- 
mendations as promanage- 
ment, That may not matter. A 
new board is being set up with 
the power, so far uninvoked, to 
impose a settlement. 2 
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Let Bygones 
Be Bygones 


A decade after turning to the 
U.S. government for a rescue, 


| Chrysler may again be looking 
| for help in weathering a finan- 


cial crisis—this time in Japan. 
Mitsubishi, Chrysler’s longtime 
Japanese partner, is reportedly 
prepared to put $200 million to 
$300 million into the U.S. auto- 
maker. In return, Mitsubishi 
would get more control over 
the Diamond-Star Motors joint 
venture that builds cars for both 
companies at a new plant in 
Normal, Ill. For Chrysler the 
deal would mean a respite from 
a recession that has cut sales 
more than 20% and left the 
company facing a first-quarter 
loss estimated at $250 million 
to $300 million. 


The odd couple: Lee and Japan 


Analysts in the U.S. have 
suggested for some time that 
Chrysler was a prime candidate 
for a restructuring that would in- 
clude taking in a foreign partner. 
Last year chairman Lee Iacocca 
tried hard but failed to arrange a 
deal with the Italian automaker 
Fiat. It’s certainly casicr to 
picture him with an Italian 
partner than with a Japanese 
one. Iacocca has stridently at- 
tacked Japan’s “unfair” trade 


















practices for years, ventilating | 


his views most recently in a letter 
to President Bush and during an 
Oval Office mecting. Chrysler 
ad campaigns have repeatedly 
challenged the reputation for 


quality that Japanese products 


have gained with American con- 
sumers. So what about the re- 
ports of a Mitsubishi bailout? 
Chairman Lec has been unchar- 
acteristically silent. s 
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Saviors 


Of the 
Planet 


On Earth Day, seven 
grass-roots heroes win the 
esteemed Goldman Prize 








“Think globally, act locally” 
¥ has become environmental- 
ae ists’ motto, To reward indi- 
viduals who take this princi- 
ple to heart, the Goldman 
Environmental Foundation 
in San Francisco last year cre- 
ated a kind of Nobel Prize for 
the green movement. The $60,000 awards 
are given annually to representatives from 
six continents for “their grass-roots efforts 
to preserve and enhance the environment.” 
The awards have already been put to good 
use. Harrison Ngau used his 1990 prize mon- 
ey to campaign for and win a more exalted 
platform for his efforts to save Malaysia’s 
forests: a seat in that nation’s Parliament. 





Endangered 
Earth 


Rain-Forest Caretaker 


Everybody wants to save the exotic plants 
and animals of the Amazon. But until quite 
recently, nobody seemed to notice that the 
rain forest is also filled with people—more 
| than a million native Indians who have 
| been hunting, fishing and gardening there 
| for thousands of years. 

That perception has started to change, 
thanks in large part to Evaristo Nugkuag, 
41, a Peruvian who has emerged as the 
leading spokesman for the indigenous peo- 
ple of the Amazon. Born of the Aguaruna 
tribe and educated by missionaries, he 
watched firsthand 
the encroachment 
of loggers, miners 
and now drug traf- 
fickers on tradition- 
al Indian lands. To- 
day, as president of 
a group represent- 
ing 229 tribes, he ar- 
gues persuasively 
that the best way to 
save the rain forest 
i : is to make the Indi- 
i ans its caretakers. @ 
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A Candid Cameraman of the High Seas 


Environmentalists have traditionally used 
confrontation to call attention to their 
cause, but Sam LaBudde, a San Francisco 
biologist, chose a more subtle tactic: he be- 
came a spy. His mission was to document 
the indiscriminate slaughter of dolphins by 
fishermen using mile-long purse seines to 
catch tuna in the Pacific. 

In October 1987, LaBudde, now 34, 
persuaded the owner of a Panamanian 
tuna boat to hire him as a deckhand. For 
the next five months he drove speedboats, 





cooked for the crew—and surreptitiously 


filmed the hundreds of dolphins trapped 
and drowned in the Maria Luisa’s nets. The 
resulting 11-minute video, aired on net- 
work news shows, not only triggered a na- 
tionwide boycott of tuna in 1988 but also 





forced canners to change their ways. Last 
year H.J. Heinz, Van Camp Seafood and 
Bumble Bee Seafoods announced that 
they would no longer buy tuna caught in 
the dolphin-killing nets. 

Since his exploits on the Maria Luisa, 
LaBudde, under the auspices of the Earth 
Island Institute, has filmed Asian drift-net 
vessels catching dolphins, turtles and sea | 
birds 2,415 km (1,500 miles) north of Ha- 
waii; investigated the illegal sale of walrus 
ivory in Alaska; and documented the de- 
cline of river dolphins in China’s Yangtze 
River. “At times, I feel like the coroner of 
the environment,” says LaBudde, who 
hopes that one day a cadre of camera- 
toting environmental investigators will 
share his mission. rs 








Babes for the Woods 


Sweden's Roland Tiensuu, |2, thinks that 
preserving the earth is too important to be 
left to grownups. Three years ago, the boy 
learned from his teacher, Eha Kern (who 
shares the Goldman with him), about the 
relentless destruction of the rain forests in 
Latin America. Tiensuu was worried that 
by the time he and his classmates grew up, 
there would be no rain forests left to save. 
“I thought, “There must be something we 
can do,” he recalls. “I saw a television 
program where people planted trees to re- 
place some of those that had been cut 
down. But, of course, we couldn’t do that 
because we lived far away in Sweden. Then 
I thought that instead we could buy the 
rain forest.” 

Under Kern's energetic guidance, 
Tiensuu and the rest of the class organized 


and raised enough 
moncy to buy four 
hectares (10 acres) 
of rain forest in 
Costa Rica’s spec- 
tacular Monte- 
verde Reserve. 
Their campaign 
gave birth to Bar- 
nens Regnskog, or 
the Children’s 
Rain Forest, a nonprofit organization 
whose young supporters in several thou- 
sand Swedish schools have bought 7,000 
hectares (17,300 acres) of jungle with the 
$1.5 million they have raised so far. School- 
children in Germany, Japan and the U.S. 
have followed suit. In appreciation, the 
Monteverde Conservation League, which 
maintains the reserve, has named part of 
the rain forest the Bosque Eterno de los 
Ninos, or Children’s Eternal Forest. w 











a bake sale in their small village of Fagervik 
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| Japan’s Green Gadfly 


Just a few years ago, Japan loomed as an 
environmentalist’s nightmare. While the 
rest of the world was awakening to an un- 
folding ecological calamity, Japan was de- 
fiantly importing such environmentally 
sensitive items as ivory and tropical tim- 
bers without apparent regard for the con- 
sequences. More recently, however, Japan 
has begun to turn around. The nation im- 
posed a moratorium on ivory imports, al- 
tered fishing practices that threaten sea 
life, and has begun to discuss reducing its 
consumption of tropical woods. Part of the 
credit for the change must go to Yoichi 
Kuroda, a Japanese environmental activist 
who exposed the mayhem wrought by Ja- 
pan’s hunger for timber, 

Japan had only a tiny environmental 
movement when Kuroda founded the Ja- 
pan Tropical Action Network in 1987. One 
of his first projects was to document Ja- 
pan’s huge role in the tropical-timber trade 
in a study published by the World Wildlife 





Fund. To make sure the message hit home, 
Kuroda staged a series of publicity stunts 
in Tokyo. In 1989, he marshaled the press 
in front of Marubeni, a timber importer, 
and presented bewildered officials with a 
giant cardboard chainsaw as a grand prize 
for rain-forest destruction. 


Cheerful and cherubic, Kuroda still 
leads the life of an ascetic. A fellow environ- 
mentalist observed, “If the high-powered 
conservationists out of Washington had to 
live in his apartment with his income, they 
would quit in five minutes.” Kuroda is 
pleased that his government has begun to 
respond to his campaign, but he shows no 
sign of quitting. “Japanese people have a re- 
sponsibility for the destruction of Sarawak’s 
forests,” he says. “If they can understand 
that, the forests can be saved.” 5 

















Planting Trees—and Hope 


As Kenya’s leading environmentalist, Wan- 
gari Maathai has been honored as a hero 
and denounced as a subversive. Maathai, 
51, is the founder and director of the 
Green Belt Movement, a 14-year-old tree- 
planting project staffed primarily by wom- 
en. The internationally acclaimed move- 
ment, which has spread to a dozen African 
nations, has planted 10 million trees. The 
goal: to counter rampant tree clearing and 





the advance of the African desert, 
which contribute to poverty and 
hunger. To date, 50,000 Kenyan 
women have worked in 1,500 GBM 
nurseries, earning 4¢ for each tree 
they tend; funds come from bene- 
factors on four continents. 
Maathai, the first woman in 
Kenya to earn a Ph.D. (in anato- 
my) and to become a professor at 
the University of Nairobi, has at 
times crossed swords with the 
Kenyan government for question- 
ing aspects of modernization. In 
1989 she was thrown out of her 
state-owned offices when she 
opposed construction of a 62-story sky- 
scraper—the tallest on the continent—in 
a public park in Nairobi. Maathai simply 
moved her headquarters into her home, 
and triumphed as investors withdrew 
their support from the project. Maathai 
is philosophical about such battles: “You 
cannot fight for the environment without 
eventually getting into conflict with 
politicians.” 


An Ardent Advocate for Antarctica 


With a marine biologist mother, agricul- 
tural scientist father and relatives who 
variously helped create the British La- 
bour Party and served in the French Re- 
sistance, how could Catherine Wallace of 
New Zealand turn out to be anything but 
an ecological crusader? She 
got the call to action 12 
years ago, when she learned 
that a mining company had 
obtained exploration rights 
from the government for 
the forest lands on her fam- 
ily’s sheep ranch on the 
North Island’s rugged Coro- 
mandel peninsula and was 
about to excavate. “I 
thought this was outrageous 
and unjust,” recalls Wallace, 
now 39 and a lecturer in re- 
source economics at Vic- 
toria University in Welling- 
ton. “I began to protest 
strongly not only about peo- 
ple marching onto private 
property but possibly de- 
stroying it as well.” 

Wallace managed to halt 
the project, and has been 
battling other acts of “en- 
vironmental vandalism” ever 
since. Her fiercest and most 
ambitious campaign is not 
quite so close to home: the 
preservation of Antarctica. 
She wants it declared a 
world park, with limited 
tourism and a ban on indus- 
try and mining. Otherwise, 
she fears, “people will be- 
have like junkies, drilling 
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and digging until there’s nothing left.” 
So far, a dozen countries, including 
Wallace’s own, have endorsed a world 


park, but ecological gluttons, like 
the U.S. and Britain, have yet to 
sign on. 5 
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Race and the Death Penalty 


A A high- court move to halt repeated appeal s stirs concern about an arbitrary proces ess 


By JILL SMOLOWE 


ay he death penalty symbolizes 
whom we fear and don’t fear, 
whom we care about and 
whose lives are not valid,” says Bryan Ste- 
venson, the director of Alabama’s Capital 
Representation Resource Center. Fair 
enough. Just whom do Americans fear— 
and whom do they care 
about? The answers to 
these questions of life and 
death lie in a set of dry but 
startling statistics: 

>Of the 144 executions 
since the 1976 reinstate- 
ment of the death penalty 
in the U.S., not one white 
person has been executed 
for the killing of a black. 
>In those 144 killings, 86% 
of the victims were white, 
although roughly half of all 
murder victims in the U.S. 
are black. 

> Of the 16,000 executions 
in U.S. history, only 30 
cases involved a white sen- 
tenced for killing a black. 

Yet when Warren 
McCleskey, a black death- 
row inmate in Georgia, pe- 
titioned the Supreme Court 
in 1987, arguing that his 
capital sentence should be 
overturned because the 
race of his white victim 
played a significant role in 
his sentencing, his claim 
was rejected. Presented 
with data demonstrating 
that murderers of whites 
are four times as likely to 
receive the death penalty as 
murderers of blacks, the 
court allowed that the link 
between a victim’s race and 
the imposition of the death 
penalty was “‘statistically 
significant in the system as 
a whole.” But, the court 
concluded, no petitioner could rely exclu- 
sively on such statistics to show that “he re- 
ceived the death sentence because, and 
only because, his victim was white.” 

Last week McCleskey again petitioned 
the Supreme Court. This time he sought to 
have his conviction reviewed on the 
ground that his constitutional right to 
counsel had been violated when the police 














used a jailhouse informer to obtain a con- 
fession from him; this time the court was 
even sterner in its rejection. In a 6-to-3 rul- 
ing, the majority said such repeated peti- 
tions as McCleskey’s “threatened to un- 
dermine the integrity of the habeas corpus 
process.” Then the court set tough new 
standards that severely curtail a state pris- 
oner’s ability to bring claims of violations 


of his constitutional rights before a federal 
court. 

Legal experts who believe the death 
penalty in the U.S. is applied in an unjust 
and arbitrary fashion are further alarmed 
by this latest ruling. “When you cut back 
on procedural grounds, you're talking 
about preventing discussion of disputes 
that may shine a light on various areas of 
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the criminal-justice system that are going 
awry,” says Randall Kennedy, a professor 
at Harvard Law School. “Who's going to 
shine a light on the way the system works 
other than the people enmeshed in it?” 
Gerald Chaleff, one of Southern Califor- 
nia’s top criminal-defense attorneys, 
warns, “You judge a society by how it im- 
poses its harshest penalty, and in the U.S. 
we are now in a rush to see 
that it happens quickly 
rather than that it happens 
> fairly.” 
4 In many of the 36 states 
that have capital-punish- 
ment statutes, the decision 
concerning who shall live 
and who shall die often has 
disturbingly little to do with 
the heinousness of the 
crime. More pertinent fac- 
tors commonly involve the 
race of the victim and the 
competence of the defen- 
dant’s counsel. Many legal 
experts believe the race of 
the defendant also plays a 
role—12% of the U.S. pop- | 
ulation is black, though 
blacks constitute 50% of 
death-row inmates—but 
the evidence is equivocal. 
“The trouble with the death 
penalty is that it’s like a lot- 
tery,” says law professor 
Steven Goldstein of Florida 
State University. “There 
are sO many discretionary 
stages: whether the prose- 
cutor decides to seek the 
death penalty, whether the 
jury recommends it, wheth- 
er a judge gives it.” 
Nowhere is that point il- 
lustrated more starkly than 
in Columbus, Ga. Since 
Georgia adopted its current 
death-penalty law in 1973, 
four white men in the Co- 
lumbus district attorney’s 
office have decided which 
murders will be prosecuted as capital 
crimes. To date, 78% of their cases have in- 
volved white victims, although blacks are | 
the victims in 65% of the community’s ho- 
micides. Among the other factors that may 
create greater sympathy for a white victim 
or defendant: all four judges in the state 
superior court, which tries capital cases, 
are white, and often the juries are all white, 














although blacks account for 35% 
of the Columbus population. 

Given the odds stacked 
against black defendants who 
kill whites, the results are per- 
haps predictable. Last February 
two men were convicted of mur- 
der in separate trials in Colum- 
bus. James Robert Caldwell, a 
white defendant, was found 
guilty of raping and murdering 
his 12-year-old daughter and re- 
peatedly stabbing his 10-year- 
old son. His sentence: life im- 
prisonment. Jerry Walker, a 
black, was convicted of murder- 
ing the 22-year-old son of a 
white Army commander at near- 
by Fort Benning during a conve- 
nience-store robbery. His sen- 
tence: death. Caldwell’s trial 
lasted five weeks. Walker's last- 
ed 12 days. His jury deliberated 
for 97 minutes. Says Stephen 
Bright of the Atlanta-based 
Southern Prisoners’ Defense 
Committee: “The death penalty 
was imposed not for the crime in 
Walker's case but because of the 
race and prominence of the vic- 
tim’s family.” 

Columbus is not alone in its 
skewed application of justice. A 
1990 report prepared by the gov- 
ernment’s General Accounting 
Office found “a pattern of evi- 
dence indicating racial disparities in the 
charging, sentencing and imposition of the 
death penalty.” A midterm assessment of 
the Bush Administration’s civil rights track 
record issued last week by the independent 
Citizens Commission on Civil Rights 
found a similar “pattern of inequity” in 
| death sentencing. Richard Burr of the 

NAACP Legal Defense and Educational 
Fund’s capital-punishment project puts it 
more bluntly, “Prosecutors frequently pay 
no attention to the families of black homi- 
cide victims. They don’t even stay in touch 
with them.” Later this year Congress will 
consider a measure that aims to enable de- 
fendants to quash death-penalty sentences 
if they can provide evidence demonstrating 
a racial bias in sentencing patterns. 

While Congress deliberates, defen- 
dants in capital cases must make the best of 
often terrible circumstances. According to 
the Washington-based Death Penalty In- 
formation Center, more than 90% of the 
2,400 men and women currently 
on death row were financially 
unable to hire an attorney to 
represent them at trial. A few 
states, most notably California, 
take pains to ensure that defen- 
dants receive competent coun- 
sel. But in many states, particu- 
larly in the South, there are no 
safeguards. Because most states 
lack a public-defender system, 

courts appoint lawyers arbitrari- 
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| ly. The result, says Bright, is that “people 


aren’t sentenced for committing the worst 
crimes; they're sentenced for having the 
worst lawyers.” 

Often the lawyers tossed into capital 
cases are either the most inexperienced, 
the most jaded or the most unethical. A 
1990 investigation conducted by the Na- 
tional Law Journal found that lawyers who 
represented death-row inmates in six 
Southern states had been disciplined, sus- 
pended or disbarred at a rate of up to 46 
times that of other attorneys in those 
states. In Louisiana, the state with the 
highest rate of disciplinary action against 
death-row trial lawyers, the average 
length of a capital trial is just three days, 
and the average penalty phase lasts just 
2.9 hours. 

Small wonder, given how ill-prepared 
many of the defense lawyers are when they 
enter the courtroom. Some of these attor- 
neys meet their clients for the first time on 
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Protesting capital punishment in 
Austin: many legal experts 
contend that death sentences 
are doled out in an unjust and 
discriminatory fashion 


the day of arraignment. More 
than half the lawyers are han- 
dling a capital case for the first 
time. Some have drinking prob- 
lems; others have decided bias- 
es. One Louisiana defendant 
learned that his lawyer was living 
with the prosecutor. A Florida 
man discovered that his public 
defender was a deputy sheriff. In 
Georgia, Eddie Lee Ross was 
defended by a white attorney 
who referred to Ross as a “nig- 
ger” and had been the Imperial 
Wizard of the local Ku Klux | 
Klan for 50 years, Ross now | 
awaits the electric chair. 

Even court-appointed law- | 
yers with good intentions are 
hampered by stingy allowances. 
Many work in states where there 
is a cap on both fees and legal 
expenses. Arkansas imposes a 
$100 limit on expenses and a 
$1,000 maximum on_ lawyer's 
fees. California, by contrast, 
routinely approves two lawyers 
for capital cases, pays them each 
an average of $75 an hour, and 
covers expert services, such as 
private investigators, which typically add 
$5,000 a month more to the defense tab. 
The state bill in an uncomplicated case 
comes to about $25,000, whereas in Arkan- 
sas, says Stevenson of the Resource Cen- 
ter, “we're asking lawyers to work for $1 an 
hour.” Next month two Arkansas attorneys 
will challenge the cap before the state su- 
preme court. 

This week the U.S. Supreme Court will 
hear arguments in the case of Payne v. Ten- 
nessee about the value of “victim-impact 
evidence.” On two prior occasions, the 
high court ruled that at the time of sen- 
tencing in capital cases, it is improper to in- 
troduce testimony dealing with the impact 
of a crime on a victim’s family. The Bush 
Administration is sending no less a figure 
than Attorney General Dick Thornburgh 
to the court to argue for Tennessee’s posi- 
tion allowing such impact evidence. After | 
last week’s ruling in the McCleskey case, | 
many legal experts are concerned that the 
Justices this time will side with 
Tennessee. “The court is quite 
systematically knocking out reg- 
ulations, streamlining the road 
to the electric chair,” says Har- 
vard’s Kennedy. In the rush to 
make the process more efficient, 
the rights of criminal defendants 
are getting battered. —Reported 
by Jonathan Beaty/Los Angeles, Cathy 
Booth/Miami and Julie Johnson/ 
Washington 
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The white coating of a Meme implant removed from a woman's breast has clearly deteriorated. In her left hand is a noncoated implant. 


Time Bombs in the Breasts? 


Reports linking some types of silicone implants to cancer stir 
fears—but they may turn out to be exaggerated 


By ANDREW PURVIS 


Ss usan Cox, 49, was horrified. After a 

death-defying battle with breast can- 
cer and a prolonged recovery that included 
reconstructive surgery, the Chicago nurse 
learned last week that the very implant 
used to repair her breast could raise her 
risk of developing cancer once again, “It 
hit me like a club,” said Cox. “Am I going 
to have to lose my breast twice?” She was 
not alone in her fear. News reports about 
the risks of certain breast implants set 
phones ringing in plastic surgeons’ offices 
around the country. In all, 700,000 Ameri- 
can women have had implants after cancer 
surgery, and 1.3 million more have had 
them for breast augmentation. Though 
only 10% had received the type of implant 
being called into question, virtually all 
were terrified by the news accounts. “It’s 
been chaos,” says Dr. T. Roderick Hester, 
a plastic surgeon at Emory University. “A 
lot of women are scared to death.” 

But should they be? The reports were 
based on studies under way at the Food 
and Drug Administration. Scientists there 
had found that the polyurethane foam 
coating surrounding the Meme and Repli- 
con brands of implants could break down 
in the body into a substance called 2-tolu- 
ene diamine, or TDA. This chemical had 
been shown to cause liver cancer in labora- 
tory rats. The most alarming news reports 
claimed that TDA could trigger cancer in 
as many as 4 in 10,000 women who received 
the implants. 

But in an official statement later in the 
week, the FDA set the record straight. 
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Spokesperson Sharon Snider pointed out 
that the agency’s analysis was not yet com- 
plete and that in any case the 4-in-10,000 
figure greatly overstated the risk. “We 
don’t know where those numbers came 
from,” she said, Still, the FDA applauded a 
decision by the implants’ manufacturer, 
Surgitek, a Bristol-Myers Squibb subsid- 
iary, to halt immediately the worldwide 
distribution of the products until the inves- 
tigation was completed. 

Ironically, the Meme and Replicon im- 
plants, which are actually no different from 
ordinary silicone implants except for an 
added layer of polyurethane foam, were 
considered by many surgeons to be the best 
on the market. The 
smooth-shelled variety tended 
to cause surrounding tissue to 
tighten into a fibrous mass, 
sometimes leaving the breast 
misshapen and hard to the 
touch. But the polyurethane 
foam coating of the Surgitek 
products prevented this from 
happening by substantially in- 
creasing the surface area of the implant. 
When the neighboring tissue contracts, it 
does not become too compact. Surgeons 
who have used the models—which came 
into widespread use only in the past de- 


older, 


cade—swear by it, as do many women. Said 
one recipient: “They feel just like a non- 
implant pair of breasts.” 

The problem with the polyurethane is 
that when left in the body it can be at- 
tacked by cells in the immune system that 
zero in on foreign objects, chewing them 
up and walling them off. Just how much 
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More than 
2 million U.S. 
women have had 


breast implants. 
About 10% are the 
type in question. 





polyurethane is broken down in this way is 
not yet known, though Surgitek has esti- 
mated that 10% to 30% might disappear 
within eight years of insertion. 

Since silicone breast implants were in- 
troduced in the 1960s, many questions 
have been raised of their safety. Some re- 
cipients have complained of discomfort, 
recurrent infections and even disorders of 
the immune system. Another worry is that 
the implants might impede early detection 
of cancer. Partly in response to these com- 
plaints, the FDA ruled this month that man- 
ufacturers of all breast implants must dem- 
onstrate their safety by July or withdraw 
them from the market. The FDA’s own 
analysis of the safety of polyurethane-coat- 
ed implants is due out within a few weeks. 
“It is unfortunate,” noted the FDA’s 
Snider, that the leak of unfinished data 
“has created a climate of unnecessary 
fear.” 

Last week's reports will doubtless add 
to the number of implant re- 
cipients contemplating liability 
suits. The potential costs are 
enormous: in one last 
month, a 46-year-old New 
York woman was awarded $4.5 
million after she claimed that 
polyurethane implants gave 
her breast cancer. The case is 
under appeal. 

For now, however, surgeons are trying 
to put the potential risks in perspective. 
Dr. Norman Cole of the American Society 
of Plastic and Reconstructive Surgeons is 
referring his patients to last week’s state- 
ment by the FDA, which asserts that the po- 
tential risk of these implants is “certainly 
too small” to warrant having them re- 
moved. Says Emory’s Dr. Hester: “Women 
need to know that they are not walking 
around with time bombs in their breasts.” 
With any luck, the final FDA report will de- 
fuse their anxicty. s 


case 
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r 
| RESIGNATION ANNOUNCED. By Morris 
(“Mo”) Udall, 68, 16-term Democratic Con- 
| gressman from Arizona; owing to Parkin- 
son’s disease and injuries suffered in a fall at 
his home in January; effective May 4; in 
Washington. A staunch environmentalist, 
Udall has been chairman of the House Inte- 
rior and Insular Affairs Committee since 
1977. One bill he sponsored was the 1980 
Alaska Lands Act, which created 104.3 mil- 
lion acres of national parks, wildlife refuges 
and other protected areas. Udall sought the 
presidency in 1976 but lost the Democratic 
| nomination to Jimmy Carter. 


SIDELINED. Giancarlo Parretti, 50, Italian 
movie mogul who acquired MGM/UA film 
studios in a tortuous $1.4 billion buyout 
last November and had been financially 
strapped ever since; in a top-management 
reshuffle that transferred the chairman- 
ship of MGM-Pathé to Alan Ladd Jr. 


SENTENCED. Mathias Rust, 23, private pi- 
lot who flew a plane past Soviet radar and 
landed in Moscow’s Red Square in 1987; to 
242 years in prison for attempted man- 
slaughter in the 1989 stabbing of a student 
nurse who spurned his advances; in Ham- 
burg. The defense contended that Rust 
suffers from personality disorders induced 
by drugs he was allegedly given in a Soviet 
prison after his daredevil flight. 


DIED. Homer Bigart, 83, acclaimed reporter 
for the New York Herald Tribune and the 
New York Times; in Portsmouth, N.H. Bi- 
gart, whose eloquent prose made even in- 
significant details memorable, won two Pu- 
litzer Prizes and numerous other awards 
for his hard-hitting coverage of World War 
II, the Greek civil war, the Korean War 
and the U.S. civil rights struggle. 


DIED. David Lean, 83, the raja of imperial 
cinema; in London. The director's films, 
which won 28 Academy Awards, spread 
the most intimate emotions—a_ lover's 
restlessness in Brief Encounter and Doctor 
Zhivago, a child’s rootlessness in Great Ex- 
pectations and Oliver Twist—on a huge, 


beautiful canvas. An old-fashioned adven- | 


turer, Lean saw the whole world as a sump- 
tuous back lot. He bivouacked in Sri Lanka 
for The Bridge on the River Kwai, on the 





Irish coast for Ryan's Daughter, in India for | 


A Passage to India, in Jordan, Morocco and 
Spain for his master- 
ry Veet ae ie 
je oe 


piece, Lawrence of 
’ 
= 
* 
(ome 


Arabia. Sixty-plus 
years in films, Sir 
David cut as dashing 
a figure as any of his 
racked heroes. He 
spent his last years 
planning another 
epic project, Joseph 
Conrad’s Nostromo. 
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THE FANCY DESIGN on this thermometer 
dates back to Jack Daniel’s day. The man, Herb 


Fanning, does too. 


We keep a number of these signs around to 
keep us faithful to the traditions Jack Daniel laid 
down. And retired whiskey makers like 
Herb are fast to speak out if ever, 
unwittingly, we should stray. You see, 
we're an old time distillery committed 
to whiskey as our fathers made it. 
Our promise to you is tradition 
renewed. And, we believe, each sip 
will reveal a promise well kept. 
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1978 Dallas is 
born on Friday, 
April 2 


1979 L.R.'s brother 
Gary (Ted Shackelford) 
is exiled to the spinoff 
show, Knots Landing 














J.R.'s brother Bobby 
(Patrick Duffy) dies ... 








Goodbye to Gaud Almighty | 











By RICHARD CORLISS 


ity the rich and famous. Either the tab- 

loid press makes their lives an overex- 
posed hell—or, even worse, it doesn’t. Case 
in point, the Ewings of Dallas. Remember 
them? They first caused a stir in the late 
‘70s, when Ewing Oil, their mom-and-pop- 

| and-two-sons enterprise, became the larg- 
est independent in Texas. Then in 1980 J.R. 
Ewing, the scheming brains and black heart 
of the company, was nearly gunned to death 
by his wife’s sister. A few years later, the 
wife of J.R.’s brother Bobby had a yearlong 
hallucination that Bobby was dead—'til one 








tually, though, America wearied of the 
Ewings. When word got out that they finally 
planned to retire, a lot of people wondered, 
“Are they still around?” 

Dallas, Lorimar’s Ewing-family saga, is 





still around. The Who-Shot-J.R.? mania of 


1980, when 300 million viewers in 57 coun- 
trics waited breathlessly for the most suc- 
cessful cliffhanger in entertainment histo- 
ry, has abated, but enough people still 
watch the supersoap that its rating this sea- 
son is higher than, oh, thirtysomething’s. On 
May 3, cBs will reunite many of the early 
cast members in a two-hour fantasy finale 
that leads J.R. through an /t’s a Wonderful 
Life-style tour of what Dallas would have 
been like without him. And tens of millions 
of viewers will gather to bid farewell to the 
most glamorously backstabbing clan since 
the house of Atreus. They might also pause 
to consider fondly what Dallas has meant 
to American pop culture. 
In most ways, it was a conservative se- 
ries, adhering to the conventions of series 
drama. But even in Dallas’ debut, creator 


72 : 








morning he showed up in the shower. Even- | 





After 356 episodes and more dirty deals than even Larry 
Hagman can count, J.R. and his Dallas clan go out in style 


David Jacobs offered beguiling variations: 
a dozen wealthy Texans living, fighting, 
snarling under one ranch-house roof, a cat- 
alog of venality that included every vice but 
coprophilia and a leading character (J.R.) 
with the morals of a mink. In its second 
season, Dallas became a cliffhanger, and 
viewers hung on. By the 1979-80 season, it 
was the sixth most popular show on Ameri- 
can TV, and for the next five years, it fin- 
ished either first or second. 

The public chose well. For here, in 356 
episodes of primal prime time, were the 
central conflicts of American life. Country 
(the Ewing home at Southfork Ranch) 
fought with city (the Ewing Oil building in 
downtown Dallas). Cowboys corralled oil 
slickers. Sons (J.R. and Bobby) double- 
crossed each other for their father’s love. 
Daughters-in-law ached for the approval 
of a family that would always eye them sus- 
piciously. Add myriad business rivals, mis- 
tresses, children and newly discovered rel- 
atives, and the conflict could keep roiling 
in a never-ending story, with cunning varia- 
tions on the time-honored themes of sex, 
money, power and family. 


here was a chastening moral here: that 

money was the root of all Ewings. But, 
really, Dallas was what it criticized. End- 
lessly fascinated with the lives of the rich 
and pretty, the show looked rich and pretty 
too, like a Black Forest cake. With sumptu- 
ous production values and characters who 
spent every available petrodollar, Dallas 
elevated conspicuous consumption to a 
secular religion: gaud almighty. It intro- 
duced viewers to the Greedy "80s, by estab- 
lishing as a pop icon a Texas oilman who 
believed it’s not what you get that matters, 
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it’s what you can get away with. In that age 
of winks and nudges, Trumps and Harts, 
the show understood that any indiscretion 
can be turned into a career move, because 
America wants its celebrities to live out 
their excesses as well as their successes, 
J.R. and his breed got carte blanche to sin, 
as long as they did it in public. 

But how long could they do it? Not for- 
ever. Intimations of mortality started dog- 
ging the show around 1986, with Pam’s | 
dream season. Dallasites took their soap 
seriously, and the plot twist played like a 
declaration of facetiousness. After that, 
the show became a kind of dinner-theater 
version of itself—flaccid, repetitious, 
drowsier than the Texas economy—and re- 
ceded discreetly into the haze of Has- 
Been. Even the ebullient Hagman had 
trouble keeping track of J.R.’s misdeeds: “I 
really can't remember half of the people | 
I've slept with, stabbed in the back or driv- 
en to suicide.” And why shouldn't the cast 
members be happy to take the money and 
trudge? “I’m never gonna get another job | 
that pays this much,” says Hagman, who 
serves as co-executive producer with Dal- 
las mastermind Leonard Katzman. “Hell, I 
make as much as Jack Nicholson!” 

J.R. has made—and lost—as much as 
Midas and Michael Milken put together. 
But finally J.R. has mellowed into a mood 
of valedictory twilight. Like the show he 
anchored, the aging Texan is again in fine 
form. He might have been speaking of Dal- 
las when, in a recent episode, he mourned, 
“The world | know is disappearin’ real 
fast.” But it was left to his stalwart brother 
to put the series in perspective. “J.R.,” 
Bobby said, “you and I have spent our en- 
tire lives tryin’ to win Daddy's approval by 
fightin’ with one another. Neither one of us 
givin’ up until we were sure we were his fa- | 
vorite. Well, I’ve given up the fight. You | 
are Daddy’s son. The oil business is all 
yours, big brother. You've earned the right 
to Daddy’s throne.” 

In the royal family of American melo- 
drama, Dallas is Daddy onthe throne. 
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Your doctor has an advanced prescription 
medicine called Seldane that can relieve 
your allergy symptoms without drowsiness. 

Antihistamines: No antihistamine sold 
over-the-counter can relieve your allergy 
symptoms...sneezing, runny nose, and itchy, 
watery eyes...without the risk of drowsiness? 

Decongestants: Any decongestant 
that claims it won't make you drowsy ca’ 
relieve allergy symptoms other than 
nasal congestion. 


by prescription. 


lor your hay fever. 
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doctor. 


Seldane-ask your doctor if it’s right 
for you: Seldane is different. That’s why it can 
quickly and effectively relieve your seasonal 
allergy symptoms without the drowsiness you 
may experience with older antihistaminest 
No wonder Seldane has become the most pre- 
scribed allergy medicine in the world? As with 
all prescription medicines, only your doctor 
can determine what is best for you. 

If the OTC allergy products you've tried 
have disappointed you, consider Seldane. 


SELDANE 


(terfenadine) 60 mg tablets 


Get our free booklet, “The facts about what 
allergy medicines do...and don't do.” Call 1-800-4-HAY FEVER. 


“Definition of “risk of drowsiness” is incidence greater than placebo (a sugar pill) 
*The reported incidence of drowsiness 
+Based upon worldwide prescription ani 


SEE BRIEF SUMMARY OF PRESCRIBING INF( JRMATION ON NEXT PAGE. 


SELAE 301 /AIS9S 






© 1991, Marion Merrell Dow Inc 


March, 1991 


Seldane (5.8%) in clinical studies involving more than 11,000 patients did not differ significantly from that reported in patients receiving, placebo (6.9% 
ribution information (1986-1990)—data on file, Marion Merrell Dow Inc 
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CAUTION. Federal law protubits 
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Sins of the Fathers 








THE PATRIARCH: THE RISE AND FALL OF THE BINGHAM DYNASTY 


by Susan E. Tifft and Alex S. Jones; Summit; 574 pages; $24.95 





By WILLIAM A. HENRY Ill 


hey hobnobbed with Roosevelts and 
Kennedys, counseled Adlai Stevenson 
and Lyndon Johnson, entertained the 
Duke and Duchess of Windsor. At their 
hereditary mansion they favored English 
butlers and European décor; even the fam- 
ily charades grew so elaborate that they 
were pictured in LiFe magazine. But for all 
this golden splendor, the Binghams of 
Louisville were not precisely household 
names, unless your household was in Ken- 
tucky, where they owned the dominant 
newspapers, the Louisville Courier-Journal 
and Times. The papers built, then eroded, 
a name for excellence; they promoted lib- 
eral orthodoxy and civic virtue, but had 
scant national profile. Thus it is a touch 
baffling that the past four years have yield- 
ed four books linked to the family feud that 
led to the sale of the dailies and reduced to 
mere wealth the clan’s erstwhile power. 
The last and best—certainly by far the 
most inclusive—comes, fittingly, from Alex 
Jones, whose reporting about the Bing- 
hams in the New York Times won a 1987 
Pulitzer Prize and alerted publishers to the 
saga’s dramatic potential. He and his co-au- 
thor and wife, Susan Tifft, a TIME associate 
editor, have induced virtually all the mem- 
bers of this tortured family to expose seem- 
ingly every intimate detail, as ifin some ritu- 
al of confession and humiliation to make up 
for all the years of privilege. The reader is 
exposed to reckless drug use and irredeem- 
able boozing, to a daughter's experiments 
in group sex and a now dead son’s alleged 
attempt at an incestuous rape—even to 
summaries of children’s grade school re- 
port cards and prep school fraternizing. No 
fact, it appears, is too intrusive or too repet- 
itive for Tifft and Jones; the point that these 
communications moguls were personally 
inept at communicating is made over and 
over, as is the matching irony that a pair of 
chilly, detached parents felt lifelong sexual 
heat for each other. Amid all this, however, 
is a thoughtful group portrait wrapped into 
a cautionary tale about wealth: half the 
family were crushed by the burden of duty, 
the other half laid waste by wantonness. 
lifft and Jones root the Binghams in 
Southern traditions, from the mythmaking 
of genteel poverty to the brute force of the 
Klan, and sidle up to intriguing questions 
about the morality of inheriting vast for- 
tunes and the special duties of media own- 
ers. But the core story is the mid-1980s sale 
of all Bingham companies for $448 million 








Generation gap: Barry Sr. and Barry Jr. 


by Barry Bingham Sr., then 79. His son and 
namesake unsurprisingly felt that an adult 
lifetime of corporate devotion entitled him 
to the lion’s share of control. Two wayward 
sisters, whom Barry Jr. had disenfranchised, 
equally unsurprisingly felt entitled to more 
than a dividend of one-half of 1% a year on 
the value of their holdings. The tragedy was 
that both sides rejected rational compro- 
mise because their concern was being 
judged right—with their father as arbiter, a 
role he characteristically ducked by selling. 
While confirming many rumors, Tifft 
and Jones debunk the darkest: that Judge 
Robert Worth Bingham murdered the new 
wife whose bequest enabled him to buy the 
papers in 1918, They suggest that she died 
of alcoholism or tertiary syphilis contracted 
from a prior spouse. Promised revelations 
about what finally led Barry Sr. to sell prove 
anticlimactic: senior aides were ready to 
move on, making continued family opera- 
tion unmanageable. What really deserted 
the Binghams was the faith that a family- 
owned newspaper is more than a mere capi- 
tal asset. The book never proves that Bing- 
ham ownership was all that good for the 
employees, or even necessarily for Louis- 
ville. But no one can miss the wreckage that 
ensued when the family ceased to believe 
that its ownership was, at the very least, 
good for the Binghams. ss 
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A single beam of light 
can give you the commu 


We'll soon be helping the world 
communicate more efficiently 


: nications 
power of 600,000 phone lines. 
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The future of data transmission and retrieval is 
extremely bright. 

And blindingly fast. In a recent test of optical 
fiber technology, Hitachi achieved a world-record 
data transmission capacity of 40 gigabits per second 

Think of it as pushing 40 billion units of 
information — 25 times the amount possible with 


existing 1.6 gigabit technology — through 


600,000 telephone lines 
Do you really need such awesome capability? 
Emerging communications media, such as 
broad band Integrated Services Digital Networks — 
or B-ISDN — demand it 


These networks interactively transmit data, 
voice and video, and will someday make it possible 
to carry on a video conference with colleagues 
scattered around the world while seated at your 
workstation 

Of course, that’s in the future. You also need ¢ 
way to manage information today 

Hitachi CD-ROM systems can help. They use 
CDs similar to those that hold music. But these 
CDs are part of a system that stores and reads data 
voice and visual information by laser beam. The 
capacity of one CD is comparable to 600 floppy 


disks 





And the power to find 
the information youre looking for 
in just 0.34 seconds. 


The applications for CD-ROM systems are 
seemingly endless. One, for example, gives access 
to the title of every book in every library in North 
America. 

Another presents an entire encyclopedia to 
you with images and sound. 

Information is accessed in just 0.34 seconds, 
the current industry benchmark. And reliability is 
ensured, in part, by new technology which 
Virtually eliminates the possibility of dust entering 
the system. 

Hitachi is a world leader in optical data trans- 
Mission, storage and retrieval, as well as being 


world of information. 
ek” ec 


the name behind a wealth of products for home and 
industrial use 

With 16,000 full-time researchers and a yearly 
R&D commitment of US$ 2.7 billion* we're 
working on a lot of bright ideas 


$$2,718 millon; net R@D expenditures for the year ending Mar 31. 1990. USS ¥158 


For more information about the CD-ROM systems, call toll-free 
1-800-HITACHI 
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1 Steve and Walter used to have a preference for blondes. 
Then Steve was murdered...and came back as one. | 
Will being a woman make him a better man? 
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THE CROWN OF COLUMBUS 
by Michael Dorris 

and Louise Erdrich 
HarperCollins; 382 pages; $21.95 





{ n the making of books, one plus one oc- 
casionally add up to less than two. Con- 
sider this highly touted first collaboration 
of best-selling authors—husband and wife 


when not at work—who have an array of 


awards to their credit. Curiously, the talent 
pooling has spawned a novel with as much 
spontaneity as if it had been plotted by 
computer. 

Vivian Twostar—part Navajo, wholly 
feminist—is an assistant professor of an- 
thropology, desperately seeking tenure. As 
the story laboriously unfolds, Vivian gives 
birth to a daughter by her once and future 
lover Roger Williams, poet and English 
prof. She is a sensual, lapsed Catholic 
Earth Mother. Roger is Mr. Stuffy: a New 
England Episcopalian with neat-freak 
closets and a kitchen full of name-brand 
gizmos. 

Now guess where these two polar- 
opposite paragons teach. You got it: Dart- 
mouth, veddy Ivy League but founded as a 
prep school for New Hampshire Indian 
lads. Their common link, besides furtive 
lust, is Christopher Columbus. She has 
been asked for an article on the quin- 
centennial of his first voyage from her peo- 
ple’s perspective. He is laptopping an epic 
poem on the great explorer. In pursuit of 
Columbus’ lost diary, Roger and Vivian fly 
to Eleuthera in the Bahamas as guests of a 
junk-bond financier on the lam. This quasi 
Milken thinks Vivian knows the secret 
burial site of a golden crown that Queen 
Isabella gave Columbus. But what if it was 


| acrown of a different kind? 


Wild church mice could not drag fur- 
ther clues from this reviewer. Those who 
care about the answer may want to wait for 
the movie, which should be at your local 
plex not long after the paperback edition 
hits the discount shelves. —By John Elson 


Coauthors Dorris and Erdrich 
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Revenge of the Disco Babies 


C+C Music Factory fine-tunes the dance-music assembly line 








By JAY COCKS 


A ttention, strollers: Have you noticed 
those guys in the fancy jackets and 
shades, walking close behind you, listening 
as you hum to yourself, checking out your 
look? Don’t worry about it. They don’t 
want your wallet. They want to make you a 
star. 

“We are very close to the street,” says 
David Cole, 28, one half of C+C Music 
Factory, one of the hottest producing duos 
in dance music, a fad-mad, 
producer-reliant subspecies 
that has jumped out of the 
clubs and cornered the pop 
charts. “We were born in 
dance music. We are disco 
babies.” 

The C+C Music Factory 
debut album, Gonna Make You 
Sweat, has hit No. 2 on the Bill- 
board pop-album chart. Its first 
single, the title track, reached 
No. 1; its second, Here We 
Go, is also heading for a high 
perch. “They tried to kill dis- 
co, and it’s back,” adds the 
other C, Robert Clivillés, 26. 
“They just call it dance mu- 
sic now. It’s a big deal. It’s 
the people’s choice.” 

Cole calls dance tunes 
“the rock music of the "90s," 
and it’s not necessary to have 
the vision of Nostradamus to see 
how dance music is dominating 
the sound and sales of contem- 
porary pop. M.C. Hammer, Ma- 
donna, even the rightly reviled 
Vanilla Ice have taken dance, 
with some rap overlay, and 
spiffed it up for the main- 
stream. “It started as a mi- 
nority situation,” says Cli- 
villés, who was a deejay in a 
New York City club when he 
met Cole five years ago. “But 
now it is Moving into major markets.” 

In fact, dance is its own major market, 
and the key players are not performers but 
producers. “That’s the guy who puts it to- 
gether,” says Clivillés. Producers who take 
a strong hand in shaping the sound and im- 
age of a group are a staple of rock history 
at least as far back as the early “60s and the 
grand studio excursions of Phil Spector. 
But never before have producers been so 
out front with their creative sound twisting 
and image mongering. As for C + C’s mas- 
terminds, “I think we're more a part of the 
group than other producers are,” says 




















Cole. Even so, while C+ C Music Factory 
uses vocalists Zelma Davis, Freedom Wil- 
liams and the scantly credited Martha 
Wash, their names appear only in the pro- 
duction notes and liner material. It's C+C 
that—as they say in the movie biz—puts its 
name above the title. The attractive Davis 
and Williams appear on the album cover, 
but, to the uninitiated, they could very well 
be C+C. “I don’t really want to be a star,” 
Cole insists. “I just want to be successful. 













Seldom have producers been so prominent a part of the package. But 
one vocalist claims she isn’t getting the recognition she deserves. 


Robert and I would both like to create—or 
help create—superstars, the Madonnas, 
the Michael Jacksons, James Browns.” 
And how exactly do they do this? Well, 
they master recording-studio technology. 
(Cole: “It’s hard to reproduce a guitar 
sound without being able to play a guitar, 
but you can do just about anything else 
with a keyboard and a computer.”) Then 
they hit the streets to find their stars. “We 
just go out and look,” Cole insists. “We 
look in churches, clubs, restaurants. You 
see somebody walking down the street 
humming to themselves. You walk closely 
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so you see how they sound. Then you ask 
them. You see someone who has the right 
look. You stop them and ask them.” The 
C+C method is to use the vocalists to 
front its house productions, then develop 
solo projects for them if the hits keep com- 
ing. Clivillés and Cole play drums, percus- 
sion and keyboards, write the songs, and do 
all the arranging. The result is as slick as 
the Rockefeller Center ice rink in Febru- 
ary, and just as chilly: plenty of fancy foot- 
work, and a radical shortage of heart. 

That is not to say that C + C lacks ener- 
gy or an infectious sense of playfulness. A 
Groove of Love is a funny parody of macho- 
music posturing, Ice-style (“Love to me 
means tight butt jeans/ Girls they only 
waste time with crushed dreams/ The mike 

is my bitch”). C+C’s dance- 
music dazzlements have at- 
tracted such heavy-duty com- 
mercial talent as Mariah Carey, 
for whom it is helping produce 
the follow-up to her 4 million- 
selling debut album; and dance 
diva Lisa Lisa, whose new record 
it is producing while she and Cli- 
villés strike up a romantic associ- 
ation to complement the pro- 
fessional one. 
lhere is no love lost, how- 
ever, between C+C and 

Martha Wash, who has been 
‘ singing for the producers for 

three years and earlier this 

year slapped them with two 
lawsuits, for improperly 
crediting her on the album 
and for not including her in 
the video, allegedly because 
her big voice and waistline are 
of the same approximate size. 
The two Cs admit to not paying 
Wash’s contributions sufficient 
attention but deny that this is 
yet another Milli Vanilli epi- 
sode of the puppet masters be- 
ing tangled in their own strings. 
“We've always been in Mar- 
tha’s corner,” Cole main- 
tains. “Her new gripe is that 
she wasn’t in the video. She 
sued us the day after she did 
the [vocal] session! If some- 
one is trying to burn your house down, do 
you invite them for dinner?” 

Fracases like this only underscore the 
fact that if dance music is the hottest com- 
modity on the charts right now, it still lacks 
cachet. The wasp-waisted Zelma Williams 
handles the majority of female vocals on 
the record, yet it’s a struggle to fix her with 
any strong identity. She might as well be a 
digital sample dressed in an evening gown. 
If producers are the stars, then they better 
have star quality. Or develop it. Some 
things just can’t be made in a factory. 
—Reported by Elizabeth L. Bland/New York 
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Exhibit B in the Dud Museum 





The overhyped David Salle traces feebly and drones vacuously. 
Is there a duller or more formulaic painter in America? 





By ROBERT HUGHES 


he exhibition of new paintings by Da- 

vid Salle at the Gagosian Gallery in 
Manhattan (through May 4) has one tiny 
merit. It reminds you how lousy and over- 
promoted so much “hot,” “innovative” 
American art in the 1980s was. If Julian 
Schnabel is Exhibit A in our national wax 
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Ugolino’s Room, 1990-91: the artist has never learned to draw, and probably never will 


museum of recent duds, David Salle is cer- 
tainly Exhibit B. 

In the ’80s, Salle became about as suc- 
cessful as a young artist could get, analyzed 
at length in the art magazines, pursued by 
bleating flocks of new collectors: “Innar- 
esting, innaresting, Marcia.” In 1987, when 
he was only 34, the Whitney Museum gave 
him a full-dress retrospective, a striking ex- 
ample of that institution’s passive-masoch- 
istic relation to the art market. 

Yet is there a duller or more formula- 
ridden artist in America than Salle in 1991, 
as he approaches the Big Four-Oh? His 
work, essentially, is a decoction from three 
other artists. From Robert Rauschenberg’s 
combines of the ’50s and his silk-screen 
“collages” of the early '60s, Salle learned 
about piling unrelated images onto a can- 
vas, the difference being that Salle hasn’t a 
trace of the lyrical sharpness and poetic 
force of vintage Rauschenberg. His tone is 











a supercilious droning, very far from 
Rauschenberg’s enthused, life-enhancing 
Barbaric Yawp. 

From his German contemporary Sig- 
mar Polke—whose uneven but brilliant 
retrospective is now finishing its run at the 
Hirshhorn Museum in Washington, and 
affords the utmost contrast to the work of 
his New York imitator—Salle learned 


about hand painting his mass-media source 
images. And from the late paintings of 
Francis Picabia, he extracted (as Polke did, 
much more inventively) the banal manner- 
ism of painting figures and things as 
though they were transparent, drawing 
them over the top of other things and 
figures. 

One says “drawing” out of force of hab- 
it. At any rate, it is done with line. (It has to 
be, since Salle has no discernible sense of 
color: his range goes from putty to nasty 
anilines, but in this show a washed-out gray 


is the key.) Drawing, as anyone who has | 


seen a few Salles knows, is not what the art- 
ist does. He never learned to do it, and 
probably never will. He is incapable of 
making an interesting mark. The line has 
all the verve of chewed string. It starts here 
and finishes there, but that’s all you can say 
for it: nothing happens along the way. 
Mostly he traces, from slides projected on 
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the canvas. And he traces very badly, which 
lends his quotations from Old Master 
paintings—thick on the ground in this 
show—an irresistibly comic air. If you are 
going to “appropriate” an image from Dii- 
rer or Géricault or Tiepolo or even some 
routine seicento tapestry, and do it by 
hand, nobody expects you to draw as well 
as your sources; but it helps if you can at 
least draw well enough to make the source 
clear, and Salle can hardly even do that. 

The next step is to patch in some dis- 
connected quotes from Modern Life, like a 
comic-strip balloon, a "30s car, a nude or an 
outline drawing of a chair. These can be re- 
peated from picture to picture, thus giving 
the impression that such images are obses- 
sive, 4 la Jasper Johns. This will lend an ex- 
pectation of profundity to the series. Why 
profound? Because Salle, as everyone now 
knows, has discovered important meta- 
phors of the meaningless overload of im- 
ages in contemporary life. Thus his pic- 
tures enable critics to kvetch soulfully 
about the dissociation of signs and mean- 
ings, and to praise what all good little de- 
constructors would call their “refusal of | 
authoritarian closure,” meaning, roughly, 
that they don’t mean anything in particu- 
lar. It’s as though those who bet on him 
can’t bear to face the possibility that his 
work was vacuous to begin with, so that the 
charade of admiring the acuteness of his 
“strategies” can keep going, despite the 
quasi-industrial repetitiousness with which 
he recycles his rather small idea. 

The work has changed, a little. Sensi- 
tive, no doubt, to the art world’s new in- 
tegument of Political Correctness, Salle 


| has stopped including the mildly porno- 


graphic nudes that annoyed some specta- 
tors in the *80s. One must content oneself 
with his equally crude versions of less sexu- 
ally loaded images. The New York Times, 
rarely in doubt about Salle’s virtues, hailed 
the new works as “Rococo,” presumably 
because they are all pale, some have harle- 
quins, and one of them recycles a bit of 
18th century décor—figures in a Roman 


| landscape beside the Pyramid of Cestius. 


Such is the history of style. 

Besides, it’s all in a kind of museum, if 
you half-close your eyes. The Gagosian Gal- 
lery, perhaps because its ascent from selling 
posters on the West Coast to flogging $10 
million De Koonings has been so short and 
steep, goes to great lengths to surround its 
wares with the aura of a museum rather 
than that of a shop. It has even hired a 
guard to stand at the entrance to the room 
in which Salle’s six new paintings are dis- 
played, presumably in case some collector 
from the bottom of the waiting list is seized 
by the impulse to grab one of these tallowy 
objects from the wall and make a run for it. 
Ten minutes into the show, your heart goes 
out.to that guard. Eight hours a day, five 
days a week, of this! ie 
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~ Sport 


Remaking 
The Field 
of Dreams 


A ball-park revival aims to 
restore the intimacy of an 
older baseball tradition 





By WALTER SHAPIRO CHICAGO 


idway through the fourth inning 
last Thursday, the home team was 
behind 16-0, and the restless 
opening-day crowd began to leave their 
seats. Rather than rushing to beat the traf- 
fic home, they set out on sightseeing tours 
along the broad concourses ringing the 
field. It was an epic day, the unveiling of 
the new Comiskey Park, and Chicago 
White Sox fans were ready to gawk. The 
splendor of the grass, the picture-perfect 
sight lines from the lower deck and the al- 
lure of the sun-speckled bleachers all 
trumpeted that this was a park made for 
| baseball. Before the game, aging knuckle- 
| baller Charlie Hough, trying to hang on 
| with the White Sox, captured the festive 
mood when he said, “I love the outfield 
seats. I'd enjoy sitting out there, I’m sure. I 
hope I don’t have to.” 

Just across 35th Street stands the for- 
lorn hulk of the original 1910 Comiskey 
Park, with a gaping hole cut through the 
right-field stands. A mournful opening-day 
banner reads, SPEEDWAY WRECKING: THE 
HARDEST ‘HITTER’ OF ALL TIME. With 
these ghostly memories still in sight, how 
hard it is for the nostalgic baseball fan to 
come to peace with progress. Yet the truth 
must be acknowledged: the new Comiskey 
Park represents a hopeful beacon for the 
future of baseball. It is a talisman that the 
wonder of the game will survive this era of 
luxury sky boxes, insanely lucrative televi- 
sion contracts and pouty $4 million slug- 

| gers. “What's happening in baseball archi- 
| tecture is what you see here today,” says 
architect Richard deFlon, who designed 
the new Comiskey for the HOK Sport 
group. “This is the first of the new single- 
purpose stadiums. Baltimore’s next, then 
Cleveland. There is a return to the intima- 
cy and the character of the old ball parks.” 

Ball park. Just the words jog the memory 
and uplift the spirit in a way that is antitheti- 
cal to seemingly analogous terms like stadi- 
um, coliseum and that ghastly civic-booster 
construction “sports complex.” The key 
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: : 
| word is park, because nothing better con- 


veys a small child’s glee at the first glimpse of 


the field on an outing to the ball park. The 
three survivors of baseball’s glory days— 
Fenway in Boston, Wrigley in Chicago and 


Detroit’s Tiger Stadium—are islands of 


green in a densely urban setting. Lawrence 
Lucchino, president of the Baltimore Ori- 
oles, explains his team’s quest for a modern- 
day field of dreams: “Everyone harked back 
to their youth and looked for what was spe- 
cial about the ball parks we loved.” 

This desire to recapture the tradition 
and character of bygone ball parks is a radi- 
cal departure for the lords of baseball, who 
just a few years ago seemed entranced with 
the air-conditioned, carpeted sterility of the 
shopping-mall culture. Think back to the 
National League play-offs last October that 
pitted two teams bursting with young talent, 
the Cincinnati Reds and the Pittsburgh Pi- 
rates. It would have been an epic series, save 
for one problem: both teams played in near- 
ly identical 1970 concrete slabs, monuments 
to the bottom-line obsessions that created 
multipurpose stadiums equally antiseptic 
for baseball, football or rock concerts. In 
1989 the Skydome in Toronto found a way 
to exaggerate this folly to Herculean pro- 

| portions. Boasting a hotel overlooking cen- 
ter field, a Hard Rock Cafe and the aura of 
high-tech razzmatazz, the Skydome became 
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a monument to itself, with baseball reduced 
to a minor sideline. 

What is stirring about the ball-park re- 
vival that began at Comiskey is that it 
shows art and commerce can sometimes 
mix. “We all love the game of baseball,” 
says Terry Savarise, the White Sox official 
who directed the project. “But let’s not kid 
ourselves: baseball is a business.” Indeed it | 
is, and Comiskey has 93 luxury sky boxes | 
renting for up to $90,000 a year to prove it. 
The steeply pitched upper deck, elevated 
over three levels of luxury seating, invites a 
remake of Vertigo. Comiskey’s other flaw is | 
a love for blandness, rejecting the odd an- 
gles or idiosyncrasies that add character to 
a ball park. 


f, architecturally, Comiskey can be 

scored as a double off the wall, the new 

ball park rising in Camden Yards in 
downtown Baltimore is a going-going-gone 
home run. Make no mistake, fans and play- 
ers alike will miss the homey pleasures of 
Baltimore’s Memorial Stadium, now in its 
final year. Set in the middle of an old-fash- 
ioned front-porch neighborhood and nev- 
er an architectural icon, Memorial Stadi- 
um is like Baltimore itself, a place that 
purports to be nothing more and nothing 
less than it is. 

Standing in the upper deck of the half- 


completed Camden Yards ball park, one 
can appreciate why baseball bard Roger 
Angell proclaimed, “This is a fan’s park . . . 
They've done it at last.” Although Camden 
Yards is designed by the same firm that 
created Comiskey, here the upper deck is a 
graceful incline, not a mountain climb with 


| Sherpa guides. Downtown Baltimore is al- 


ways in view, from the Bromo-Seltzer clock 
tower behind left field to the massive, re- 
stored brick warehouse in right field that 
will become a 460-ft.-from-home-plate tar- 
get. (Already the Orioles are searching for 
lefthanded sluggers with “warehouse pow- 
er.”) The homage to old ball parks can be 
seen in such retro touches as the exposed 
steel support beams, the irregular configu- 
ration of the outfield angles and arches 
that open wide to embrace the city. 
Watching a game in Detroit is a gradu- 
ate course in capturing the magic of the 
old-time ball parks. Unlike the ivy-clad 
perfection of Wrigley Field or the self- 
congratulatory ugliness of Fenway Park, 
79-year-old Tiger Stadium represents the 
last remaining link with baseball before it 
became too self-conscious. No park pro- 
vides more of the sensual joys of the game 
itself. On a clear night, fans can hear the 
crack of the bat, the infield chatter and even 
the ball hitting the catcher’s mitt in the Ti- 
ger bullpen down the third-base line. The 


Ss | 


cantilevered closed-in upper deck gives you 
the impression of sitting in a cherry picker 


| over the umpire’s shoulder; the lower-deck 


bleachers are so close to the field that you 
can nurture the illusion that you are not a 
spectator but the Tigers’ right fielder. 

Yet Tiger Stadium is an endangered 
species. Pizza baron Tom Monaghan, the 
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The blue hue of Chicago's new Comiskey Park is a reminder that the 
architecture of the game is as much in the stands as on the playing field. 
The final opening day in Baltimore’s homey Memorial Stadium mixed 
nostalgia with anticipation of the new park rising in Camden Yards. 


team’s owner, wants to open the 1995 sea- 
son in a new stadium. William Haase, the 
Tiger vice president for operations, argues, 
“Everything is wonderful about old ball 
parks. But that doesn’t mean they are 
meant to last forever or that they can be 
economically feasible.” Preservationists 
are battling to prevent this rendezvous 
with the wrecking ball. The Tiger Stadium 
Fan Club, with 12,000 members, has devel- 
oped its own plan for retrofitting the ball 
park and is promoting state legislation to 
bar the use of public funds for a new lair for 
the Tigers. As Bob Buchta, one of the 
founders of the fan club, says, “There is a 
special connection between old ball parks, 
childhood and the game of baseball. We 
feel that the Tigers are making an artistic 
mistake and a financial mistake.” 

For the moment, at least, Tiger Stadi- 
um endures. Next season they too will be 
aiming for the warehouse in Camden 
Yards. Other teams—the Cleveland Indi- 
ans, the Milwaukee Brewers and the Texas 
Rangers—may soon make their own con- 
tributions to the ball-park revival of the 
1990s. On the field before the opening 
game at Comiskey, Baseball Commission- 
er Fay Vincent said proudly, “This is the 
best that baseball can do in terms of archi- 
tecture.” For the true fan, the enduring 
hope is that he ain’t seen nothin’ yet. 
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Essay 


Lance Morrow 


The Best Refuge 
For Insomniacs 


Fi know a woman whose son died by drowning on the night of 
his high school graduation. She told me she got through the 
weeks and months afterward by reading and rereading the 
works of Willa Cather. The calm and clarity of Cather’s prose 
stabilized the woman and helped her through the time, 

We have rafts that we cling to in bad weather—conso- 
lations, little solidarities, numbers we dial, people we wake up 
in the middle of the night. 

Somehow it is not much fun to wake up the television set. 
The medium is a microwave: it makes reality taste wrong. 
Television transforms the world into a bright dust of electrons, 
noisy and occasionally toxic. Turn on the set and lingering 
dreams float out to mingle with CNN. Dreams are not an elec- 
tronic medium. 

During the war in the gulf, the escapist magician made ur- 
gent reality inescapable. Television became spookier than 
usual in its metaphysical way: the instant global connection 
that is informative and hypnotic and jumpy all at once— 
immediate and unreal. The sacramental anchormen dis- 
pensed their unctions and alarms. During the war, I found 
shelter in books in the middle of the night. They are cozier. 
The global electronic collective, the knife of the news, could 
wait until the sun came up. The mind prefers to be private in 
its sleepless stretches. 

Read what? I am not talking exactly about reading to es- 
cape. Nor about reading to edify and impress oneself. Paradise 
Lost is not much help at 3 in the morning, except of course as a 
heavy sleeping potion. I mean the kind of reading one does to 
keep sane, to touch other intelligences, to absorb a little grace. 
In Vietnam the soldiers said, “He is a man you can walk down 
the road with.” They meant, a man you can trust when the 
road is very dangerous. Every reader knows there are certain 
books you can go down the road with. 


Everyone has his or her own list—each list no doubt is pe- 
culiar, idiosyncratic. The books you keep for the middle of the 
night serve a deeply personal purpose, one of companionship. 
Your connection with them is a mystery of affinities. Each 
mind has its night weather, its topographies. I like certain 
books about fly fishing, for example, especially Norman Mac- 
lean’s brilliant A River Runs Through It, which, like fishing it- 
self, sometimes makes sudden, taut connections to divinity. 

One man rereads the adventures of Sherlock Holmes. He 
cherishes their world, the fogs and bobbies, the rational 
wrapped in an ambient madness, the inexplicable each time 
yielding its secret in a concluding sunburst, a sharp clarity. 

Television news, when it flies in raw and ragged, can be lac- 
erating. The medium destroys sequence. Reading restores to 
the mind a stabilization of linear prose, a bit of the architec- 
ture of thought. First one sentence, then another, building 
paragraphs, whole pages, chapters, books, until eventually 
something like an attention span returns and perhaps a steadi- 
er regard for cause and effect. War (and television) shatters. 
Reading, thought reconstruct. The mind in reading is active, 
not passive-depressive. 

There is no point in being too reverent about books. 
Mein Kampf was—is—a book. Still, some books have the 
virtue of being processed through an intelligence. Writers 
make universes. To enter that creation gives the reader 
some intellectual dignity and a higher sense of his possibili- 
ties. The dignity encourages relief and acceptance. The uni- 
verse may be the splendid, twittish neverland of P.G. Wode- 
house (escape maybe, but a steadying one) or Anthony 
Trollope’s order, or Tolkien’s. | know a married couple w ho 
got through a tragic time by reading Dickens to each other 
every night. Years ago, recovering from a heart operation, I 
read Shelby Foote’s three-volume history of the American 
Civil War—a universe indeed, the fullest, most instructive 
tragedy of American history, all of the New World’s Homer 
and Shakespeare enacted in four years. People find the 
books they need. 

I like writers who have struggled with a dark side and per- 
severed: Samuel Johnson, for example; his distinction and his 
majestic sanity both achieved the hard way. He emerged very 
human and funny and with astonishing resources of kindness. 
I have been reading Henry James’ letters in the middle of the 
night. If James’ novels are sometimes tiresome, his letters, 
which he produced in amazing quantity, are endlessly intelli- 
gent and alive. To a friend named Grace Norton, who was 
much afflicted, he wrote, “Remember that every life is a spe- 
cial problem which is not yours but another's and content 
yourself with the terrible algebra of your own . . . We all live 
together, and those of us who love and know, live so most.” He 
told her, “Even if we don’t reach the sun, we shall at least have 
been up in a balloon.” 

Odd that 19th century writers should write a prose that 
seems so stabilizing in the late 20th. Ralph Waldo Emerson is 
good to have beside the bed between 3 and 6 in the morning. 
So is the book of Job. Poetry: Wallace Stevens for his strange 
visual clarities, Robert Frost for his sly moral clarities, Walt 
Whitman for his spaciousness and energy. Some early Hem- 
ingway. I read the memoirs of Nadezhda Mandelstam (Hope 
Against Hope; Hope Abandoned), the widow of ( )sip Mandel- 
stam, a Soviet poet destroyed by Stalin. I look at The Wind in 
the Willows out of admiration for Mr. Toad and for what he 
has to teach about folly and resilience. 

The contemplation of anything intelligent—it need not be 
writing—helps the mind through the black hours. Mozart, for 
example; music like bright ice water, or, say, the memory of 
the serene Palladian lines of Jefferson’s Monticello. These 
things realign the mind and teach it not to be petty. All 
honest thought is a form of prayer. I read Samuel Johnson 
(“Despair is criminal”) and go back to sleep. 8 
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MuRPHY’S LAWBREAKER 
| | 
| If ever there was a car with a reputation for working like it’s ' 
supposed to, this is it. The Toyota Camry. The most trouble-free 
| compact car for the third year in a row," and a welcome relief from / 
the usual uncertainties of automobile ownership. | 
| But don't mistake Camry’s trouble-free nature for a lack of sophis- 
| tication. From a powerful 16-valve electronic fuel-injected engine to i 
ventilated front disc brakes and rack-and-pinion power steering, the ' 
Camry is one of the most advanced passenger cars you can buy. Add to 
that the fact that it’s a Toyota, and you have just about the perfect car. 
Eat your heart out, Murphy. 
. | 
| “[ love what you do for me? 


CP) TOYOTA 


ind location of your nearest dealer. * .D. Power and Associates 1988, 1989, 1990 Initial Quality Surveys. | 
p. ** 1991 preliminary EPA mileage figures for 4-cylinder Camry Deluxe with 
mileage figures not available at time of printing. See your Toyota dealer for 


p! ©1990 Toyota Motor Sales, US.A., Inc é 
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